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T has long been the privilege of this 83 year old 
institution to render official and private assistance 
at the Washington Cathedral. 


Its fine tradition . . . the almost limitless scope of 
its superlative service, are things which mere monetary 
considerations cannot obtain. 


Yet, to correct the unfortunate impression that 
our quality services are necessarily expensive, we list the 
cost of our last 1000 complete adult funerals. 
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(Dawn 


By the Bishop of Washington 


tion of Christ begins. No poet has written more graphically of the dawn than 
Browning in his “Pippa Passes”: 

“Day! 

Faster and more fast, 

O’er night’s brim, day boils at last. 

Boils pure gold, o’er the cloud-cup’s brim 

Where spurting and suppressed it lay, 

For not a froth-flake touched the rim 

Of yonder gap in the solid gray 

Of the eastern cloud, an hour away: 

But forth one wavelet, then another curled, 

Till the whole sunrise, not to be suppressed, 

Rose, reddened, and its seething breast 

Flickered in bounds, grew gold, then overflowed the world.” 

The night is the symbol of disappointed hopes, disillusionment, and despair. The dawn 
is the symbol of a better outlook, finer expectations, and freshened assurance. It is common 
to speak of a “new and better day.” The night may be full of shadows and strange and 
unreasoned conjectures, but the morning finds us more refreshed and better able to face 
the world and its problems. 

It was at the dawn, “very early in the morning,” that distracted women and disciples 
came with sorrowing hearts to the tomb of their seemingly defeated leader. All their expecta- 
tions had been frustrated. They had seen their hopes crucified upon a Cross. It was with 
the dawn of the first Easter Day that their fears were dispelled; their hopes freshened; their 
expectations realized. The Resurrection of Christ came with the dawn. From the tomb He 
issued forth to tell the world that a new and better day had come. Life and immortality 
with His rising were brought to light. 

The dawn gave a new interpretation to the meaning of life itself. The yearning of the 
ages had its satisfaction at the open tomb. What a symbol this day is of life’s highest attain- 
ment and fulfillment. It expresses, in no uncertain terms, survival in the face of defeat. 

There is tragic need in the world today for that which the dawn of Easter expresses. 
For nearly four long years the world has been living under sunless skies, walking in the 
shadows of its disillusionment and disappointment. All its schemes and plans have failed it. 
The genius and cunning of man have proved incapable, and strive as he might he could not 
overcome the difficulties that hindered and embarrassed him. In some strange way that we 
cannot explain, this approaching new Easter Day finds us in a better mood. It is a mood 
for which we can find no basis in reason. Like many of life’s experiences it is not wrought 
out of any process of logic. We feel that we are at the dawn of a better day. 

Shall we not believe that the better hope that fills us with new expectations is born of a 
deepened religious conviction? Shall we not believe it is a risen and conquering Christ who 
has been freshly revealed to men that has effected this mighty change in their outlook? Are 
we not being called by the word of the great Apostle: “If ye then be risen with Christ, seek 
those things which are above.” It may be that we needed four years of unfulfilled hopes 
and expectations to make us realize more fully the meaning of the Easter dawn. 

Even the uncompleted Cathedral in the Nation’s Capital, hindered as it is in the prose- 
cution of its construction, becomes a greater and mightier symbol of what Easter teaches and 
exemplifies. It ‘s in the ssiri: of the Easter message, with the freshened inspiration which 
the Easter dawr. sige: »s, tat we undertake anew the tasks that have been given us. May 
the new day mea* tox all of us a fuller and more abundant life. May this old world of 
ours “rise on stepping-stones of its dead self to higher things.” 

Victor Hugo was right: “The word which the finger of God has written upon the brow 
of every man, is Hope.” 


66 { IT began to dawn.” With these significant words the story of the Resurrec- 
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The Rose Window of the North Transept 


By Philip Hubert Frohman 
Of Frohman, Robb @& Little, Architects for Washington Cathedral 


FTER considering the problem of 
A stained glass for Washington 
Cathedral for several years, it 
seemed to us that if we were to hope 
to obtain that beauty of color and 
complete harmony with its architec- 
tural setting, and that spiritually up- 
lifting quality which is found in the 
finest mediaeval windows, we must 
aim higher than the best modern work 
which was being executed in America 
or England. We must have the cour- 
age to try an experiment. Notwith- 
standing the novelty of the idea and 
the possibility of failure, the Bishop, 
the Dean and the Chapter of Wash- 


ington Cathedral actually agreed to 
give it a trial. Qur first step was 
neither to engage a stained glass art- 
ist, nor to write a specification stipu- 
lating the style and quality of stained 
glass desired, but rather to write a 
specification describing the sort of 
stained glass artist or artists we should 
require. We laid down certain stipu- 
lations as to character and ideals, ar- 
tistie ability, and knowledge and train- 
ing. After due consideration of vari- 
ous artists and their work, this led to 
the consideration of Lawrence B. 
Saint in 1925, and to his final ap- 
pointing in 1928, followed by the es- 
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Photo by Ernest Crandall 
THE REREDOS INSTALLED IN ST. MARY’S CHAPEL RECALLS MEDIAEVAL ART 
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tablishment and operation of the De- 
partment of Stained Glass of Wash- 
ington Cathedral under his direction. 

The first problem before designing 
any windows was to obtain glass of 
the desired colors and quality. Dur- 
ing recent years, the best known 
American stained glass artists have 
designed and made some fine windows. 
Their recent work is much better than 
it was fifteen or twenty years ago, 
and infinitely better than was the 
best work of thirty and forty years 
ago. Indeed the recent work is quite 
equal to that of the best contemporary 
English stained glass artists, and in- 
dicates a complete return to the fun- 
damental principles of this great art 
which are exemplified by the stained 
glass in the Middle Ages. However, 
their work has not yet reached the 
high standard which we hope they 
may achieve in the future, and cer- 
tainly it is seldom worthy to compare 
with the finest windows which were 
made by the stained glass craftsmen 
of England and Europe 600 or 700 
years ago. 


Our American stained glass artists 
design their windows, select and cut 
and paint the glass, do the leading 
and all work required in the fabrica- 
tion of the window, but they do not 
make their own glass. They purchase 
their best colored glass from English 


and European glassmakers. These 
manufacturers can now produce glass 
of beautiful color, but as compared 
with the best mediaeval glass, it seems 
to lack certain subtle but desirable 
qualities of color and texture. Conse- 
quently, to obtain the desired result, 
Mr. Saint was obliged to make his 
own glass. This required the construc- 
tion of a glass factory. The various 
colors of glass finally produced were 
the result of some years of study of 
mediaeval glass, together with chemi- 
cal analysis and research and experi- 
ment. 

Many who have studied the best 
modern windows as compared with 
the finest work of the Middle Ages 
continue to claim that the manufac- 


ture of stained glass is still a lost 
art. Judging from the average re- 
sults, we are inclined to agree with 
them, and taking many outstanding 
examples of the best modern church 
architecture, we incline to agree that 
ehureh architecture in this country, 
although it has improved vastly dur- 
ing the past twenty-five years, is still 
a lost art. Modern church building 
and modern stained glass are apt to 
be lacking in certain subtle but essen- 
tial qualities which are found through- 
out the development of Gothie archi- 
tecture during the Middle Ages. We 
do not consider that these arts are ir- 
retrievably lost, however, but we be- 
lieve that architecture and all of the 
arts of the Church may be revived 
in their full vitality and beauty, if 
we have the requisite faith, ability, 
and knowledge. Above all, we must 
display humility, patience, and per- 
severance and capacity for concentra- 
tion and willingness to undertake a 
lot of hard work and drudgery. 

In speaking of the recent improve- 
ments in church architecture and the 
allied arts, a noted writer says: ‘‘ Archi- 
tects and artists have done their best.”’ 
On the other hand, we maintain that, 
with few exceptions, architects and 
artists have not done their best. They 
have displayed great energy and abil- 
ity, but they have not begun to do the 
best of which they are capable for 
the simple reason that, because of the 
temptations and obstructions of our 
present civilization and economic sys- 
tem, they are too intent upon achiev- 
ing fame and fortune in the shortest 
time and along the lines of least re- 
sistance. The temptation to become 
known during their lifetimes as great 
artists is frequently so great as to 
prevent them from creating works 
which, after the artists have passed 
away, will remain as great art. What- 
ever may be said as to the merits or 
shortcomings of the progress thus far 
achieved, the work on the fabrie of 
the Cathedral and on its stained glass 
has been undertaken in a spirit and 
is being carried on in a manner which, 
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MORNING SUNLIGHT ILLUMINES ST. MARY’S CHAPEL AND ITS COLORFUL REREDOS 


we trust, if patiently and painstak- exemplify the faith and sincerity that 
ingly adhered to, may, as the years gave life and beauty to the arts of the 
go by, result in the restoration of a Chureh during their highest develop- 
Christian art. Furthermore it will ment in the Middle Ages. 
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When the experimental work in 
making glass for Washington Cathe- 
dral had accomplished the desired re- 
sults, the next problem was the de- 
signing and fabricating of the win- 
dows. The first step toward this was 
the working out of the comprehensive 
scheme of iconography which the 
Dean and Miss Agnes Peter have 
accomplished in a scholarly manner 
and which will give teaching value 
and unusual interest to all the win- 
dows of the Cathedral. The first 
series of windows to be completed 
were the Parable windows in the 
North Choir Aisle or St. Mary’s 
Chapel, and the Miracle windows in 
the South Choir Aisle or St. John’s 
Chapel. As eventually these chapels 
will be closed off from the Choir by 
screens and a solid panelling back of 
the choir stalls, as well as by the 
musicians’ gallery above the stalls, the 
principal source of light will be these 
windows, which are not very large. 
Therefore, in order to obtain a suffi- 


cient amount of light so that services 
could be conducted without the need 
of electric illumination on a bright 
day, these windows were kept fairly 


transparent and light in color. Al- 
though they have great beauty and har- 
mony of color, they are quiet and de- 
votional rather than striking and stim- 
ulating. No attempt was made to have 
the rich and glorious effect for which 
we aim in the Choir clerestory and 
Apse in all of those windows which 
will contribute the most to the beauty 
of the general effect of the Cathedral. 
To appreciate these chapel windows, 
they should not be viewed (as they 
ean be at present) from the Choir it- 
self, nor from the opposite Choir 
Aisle. They should be considered only 
from within the chapels themselves 
and from no greater distances than 
those from which they will be seen 
ultimately. Also they should be ap- 
praised with the knowledge that the 
reduction of reflected light from the 
Choir clerestory, which has no stained 


glass in it now, will materially darken 
the two chapels and cause these win- 
dows to appear more rich and glow- 
ing in color. 

As there will be more windows to 
design and make for Washington Ca- 
thedral than one artist could well at- 
tempt in his lifetime, and as the ideas 
of several artists will add interest and 
variety, we sought for another man 
who would measure up to the stipula- 
tions of our requirements for a stained 
glass artist. Such a man we found in 
the person of Earl Edward Sanborn. 
As in the case of Mr. Saint, it was 
only after a study of the man him- 
self and of his executed work that we 
decided that he was qualified to assist 
in our stained glass experiment in 
Washington. In fact, we did not en- 
trust him with any work for the 
Cathedral until after he had distin- 
guished himself in the designing and 
making of several windows of rare 
beauty and in a variety of styles, both 
for the crypt chapel and for the su- 
perstructure of the new chapel of 
Trinity College in Hartford, Con- 
necticut. Thus far, Mr. Sanborn’s ex- 
ecuted work for the Cathedral con- 
sists of the north and south Sanctu- 
ary windows and three experimental 
windows in the temporary west parti- 
tion enclosing the Choir. As the ex- 
press purpose of the Sanctuary win- 
dows is to illuminate the altar and 
reredos in an effective manner so that 
the altar will form the focal point of 
the interior when it is viewed from 
the Nave, these windows were kept 
lighter in color than we intend to 
have the Apse and Choir clerestory 
windows. Although intentionally not 
deep in tone, these windows have re- 
finement and beauty of color and are 
of exceptional interest in their design 
and in the arrangement of their many 
subjects as well as in the fine and 
decorative qualities of their drawing 
and the loving care shown in every 
detail of the figures and ornament. 
They are the first of the series of Te 
Deum windows of the Apse which 
will culminate in the eastern window 
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wherein will be represented Our Lord 
as the King of Glory. As the central 
window is approached, the glass in 
the other Apse windows will become 
more rich and glorious in color. Un- 
fortunately these first executed win- 
dows are almost ruined in effect be- 
cause of the flood of surface light 
which is poured down upon them from 
the temporary glass of the clerestory 
windows of the Apse and Choir. It is 
only when the clerestory windows are 
filled with stained glass that people 
will be able to appreciate the beauty 
of these first windows, as well as the 
reason for keeping them fairly light 
in tone. 

Mr. Saint and Mr. Sanborn are now 
collaborating in the design and execu- 
tion of the first three of the clerestory 
windows for the Choir. These will be 
rich in color. As the subjects are the 
appearances of angels as recorded in 
the Old and New Testaments, every 
effort will be made to have these win- 


CLERESTORY WINDOWS AWAIT GLASS 


A view of the recently completed east wall of the 
North Transept, with the Choir pinnacles in the 
background. 


dows glorious and celestial in their 
color effect. The Moses window which 
Mr. Saint is making now for the west 
aisle of the North Transept will be 
quite rich in color, but its use of 
Egyptian ornaments and color schemes 
will make it unique and different in 
its effect from any other window in 
the Cathedral. 


Among the executed windows, it is 
only when we come to the rose win- 
dow of the North Transept that pil- 
grims are able to gain some idea of 
what we have been aiming at for the 
principal windows of the Cathedral 
and patiently working toward ever 
since the Department of Stained Glass 
was established. More than any of the 
windows thus far produced, this win- 
dow is in harmony with its architec- 
tural setting and seems to say the 
same things which we have endeav- 
cored to express in the architecture of 
the Cathedral. This window has sim- 
plicity of drawing and design, rich- 
ness, beauty and harmony of color to- 
gether with that restraint and refine- 
ment which should characterize all 
works of Christian art. Although its 
prevailing background tone is blue, 
when viewed at a distance it will tend 
toward purple and violet. Yet the whole 
eolor scheme is so well balanced with 
a considerable amount of reds, small- 
er quantities of green and sparkling 
touches of gold and silver, with nar- 
row margins of silver and greenish 
white glass outlining the shapes of 
tracery and defining and emphasizing 
the various colors, that one of the de- 
fects of many modern blue windows, 
due to the tendency of this color to 
spread and absorb other colors at a 
distance, has been completely over- 
come. Also, the greens employed have 
been of such shades and used in such 
small quantities that they produce 
the desired result of contrasting with 
the other colors without causing this 
window to have that sickly, terrestrial 
green effect so frequently found in 
modern windows which produce upon 
one a spiritual reaction so different 
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from that which is caused by the 
celestial effects of the finest mediaeval 
windows. Even under the present 
handicap of surface light which is 
cast upon it by the unglazed clere- 
story windows and from the arch of 
the Crossing which is open to the sky, 
it is evident that this window has rare 
power and beauty. However, it is 
only when the Transept is enclosed 
and the other windows have been 
glazed that worshipers will realize the 
soft yet brilliant and celestial nature 
of its glowing colors. 

To those who are neither physically 
nor spiritually color blind, this win- 
dow speaks for itself. Like all works 
of -art which exemplify the highest 
ideals, and like all things attempted 
in this life, this window is not perfect. 
In the other most important windows, 
and especially in the eastern windows 
of the Apse, we trust that it may be 
excelled. It represents, however, a 
humble and sincere striving toward 
that ideal of perfect and spiritually 
uplifting beauty which inspired the 
builders, artists and craftsmen of the 


Middle Ages. 

Added to its beauty, this window 
has a variety and interest of design 
and a sound teaching value of subject 
matter which makes it worthy to be 
compared with the great mediaeval 


windows. The subject is ‘‘The Last 
Judgment.’’ As the iconography is so 
comprehensive as to deserve another 
article in THE CATHEDRAL AGE, we 
will not attempt to deseribe the vari- 
ety of its subjects and symbolism. We 
shall try merely to give an idea of its 
general theme. In the central open- 
ing is the figure of Our Lord seated 
in Majesty. In twelve of the openings 
adjacent to the center, and radiating 
from it, are the Twelve Apostles seat- 
ed on thrones. Near the right of Our 
Lord are things which instruct us to- 
ward salvation such as the parables 
of the fig tree, the house built on the 
rock, the tree bearing good fruit, and 
the faithful servant, while to His 
left are parables that warn us of pun- 


ishment for evil doings, such as the 
wheat and tares, the unfaithful ser- 
vant, the tree that beareth not good 
fruit, and the house built upon the 
sand. Below are subjects reminding 
us of judgment such as the foolish 
virgins and the two plowing in the 
field, Satan descending, and the fall- 
en angels. Above are symbols and 
angels reminding us of salvation and 
the joy of Heaven. In the principal 
outer openings of the tracery we find 
to the right and to the left of Our 
Lord are represented those who are 
saved or condemned because of their 
actions during this life. In the lowest 
opening is the lake of fire, symboliz- 
ing the final destruction of all that is 
evil, while in the top opening the win- 
dow is crowned by the tree of life, the 
open Gates of Heaven with angels in 
this and in the smaller adjacent open- 
ings of the tracery, reminding us of 
the eventual triumph of good and the 
eternal happiness of those who have 
been saved. Altogether there are 121 
openings in the tracery of this win- 
dow, both large and small, of which 65 
of sufficient size are filled with sub- 
jects, figures and symbols all pertain- 
ing to judgment now and in the 
world to come. 

This window carries conviction as 
did the windows in the Middle Ages. 
The Dean, who worked out its com- 
prehensive scheme of iconography, Mr. 
Saint, who designed and made it, and 
the architects of the Cathedral, all be- 
lieve what this window teaches. Con- 
sequently, the window is sincere. It 
is dead in earnest, and carries that 
conviction which one must find in a 
vital work of Christian art. We hope 
that it may help to make this House 
of God glorious for centuries to come 
and that it may aid the Cathedral in 
its work of bringing countless souls to 
Christ, so that in that last great day 
they may be among those to whom 
Our Lord will say, ‘‘Come ye blessed 
of my Father, inherit the kingdom 
prepared for you from the foundation 
of the world.’’ 
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Photo by St. Albans News 
THE SYMBOL OF GOOD FRIDAY STANDING AT NIGHT ON MOUNT SAINT ALBAN 


An unusual view of the Peace Cross showing the Capital of the Nation outlined in lights 400 feet below the 

Cathedral hillside. The dome of the United States Capitol may be seen at the extreme left of this picture, 

with the Washington Monument on the right. The white circle just to the left of the Monument is a 
beacon which guides aircraft into the Washington Airport. 





The Cathedral Vision for Philadelphia 


Foreword by the Right Reverend Francis M. Taitt, S.T.D. 


‘<What does a Cathedral mean to us?’’ ‘‘I think the great idea is, that a Cathe- 
dral ought to express devotion to Almighty God. Individual parish churches are 
beautiful to look upon, but the Diocese itself should have a church of outstanding 
beauty and size, expressing the devotion of the people of the Diocese. This could 
not be in the center of Philadelphia, not only because there is no need for it, but 
the expense would be so tremendous. Here we have a magnificent piece of ground 
of one hundred acres on which, in time, we hope to build a Cathedral surrounded 
by a group of Diocesan buildings. The site is not only beautiful, but is very 
accessible from all directions, so that in time, many of the great functions of the 
Diocese will be held here; but above all things, when men shall pass it, they will 
realize that it expresses the devotion of the whole Diocese. 

This, I believe, we can do on this site of ours. I believe there will be other 
great buildings representing the charity and love of the Church people for God’s 
children who are in need; for God’s children who are defective; for God’s chil- 


dren who are waiting for that higher and better life. 


With its spire pointing 


toward heaven, they can look upward to God.’’*** 


prehensive studies for the site and 
buildings we find Bishop Taitt’s 
views reinforced : 

‘One approaches the study of such 
a problem as that of a Cathedral Group 
with awe and reverence, and with a 
realization of the great seriousness and 
overwhelming importance of such a 
task. Whatsoever one’s experience may 
have been on the roads leading to such 
exalted heights, one can but feel the 
necessity for doing one’s utmost—giv- 
ing the very best that is within one, to 
the loftiest of all motives—the estab- 
lishment of a Cathedral Group in honor 
of Almighty God and our Lord and 
Savior Jesus Christ. It is in this spirit 
of reverence we lend ourselves to this 
problem which was committed to us by 
the Bishop of the Diocese and his Cathe- 
dral Chapter. We approach it with 
full realization of the responsibility, 
and with gratitude for the great privi- 
lege which we have in taking the initial 
step towards the accomplishment of this 
great work.”’ 

The Cathedral idea was first pre- 
sented to the Diocese of Pennsylvania 
by the Right Reverend Philip M. Rhine- 
lander, D.D., then Bishop of the Dio- 


[ the architects’ report on the com- 


— 


cese, to whose interest and influence the 
Cathedral Foundation owes its crea- 
tion. 

The site was secured during the ten- 
ure of the late Right Reverend Thomas 
J. Garland, D.D., whose splendid vision, 
keen interest, and enthusiasm did so 
much for the advancement of the proj- 
ect, and who was called to his reward 
just at the time the actual work of 
Cathedral building became possible. 
The program is largely the work of his 
judgment and wisdom. 

The present Bishop, the Right Rev- 
erend Francis M. Taitt, S.T.D., not- 
withstanding his arduous duties in the 
administration of the great Diocese of 
Pennsylvania, is giving the Cathedral 
project his cordial support. 

The late Eli Kirk Price, whose 
philanthropic labors were given gen- 
erously to so many of Philadelphia’s 
cultural benefactions for the artistic 
and spiritual uplift of the community, 
also gave the Cathedral his enthusiastic 
support and valuable guidance. 

The actual beginning of the work of 
building was made possible by a legacy 
from the late Mrs. Henry W. Watson, 
to whose memory the Choir of St. 
Mary’s Chapel will be dedicated. 
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MODEL SHOWING ULTIMATE DEVELOPMENT OF PHILADELPHIA CATHEDRAL ENTERPRISE 


The magnificently situated Cathe- 


dral site is on the heights of the Upper 


Roxborough District, the highest 
ground within the city limits, at the 
junction of several important high- 
ways, and approximately in the center 
of the metropolitan district of Philadel- 
phia and the Diocese of Pennsylvania. 
The site contains approximately one 
hundred acres, the highest point of 
which is 420 feet above tidewater. A 
ravine develops on an east and west axis 
(falling to the west), which, at its low- 
est point where a small brook rises in a 
spring, is at an altitude of 290 feet. 
Thus a fall diagonally across the site of 
approximately 125 feet forms a huge 
natural bowl, capable of accommodat- 
ing many thousands for open air fune- 
tions, and creating a magnificent land- 
seape, stretching away from the plateau 
towards the west. The plateau follows 
generally the perimeter of the site. 
The position selected for the Cathe- 
dral is on this plateau with proper 
orientation, its main axis coordinating 


with the axis of the ravine. The Cathe- 
dral stands on a terrace overhanging 
the gradual fall of the ground, from 
which the bowl is approached, and com- 
mands a superb view of the ravine and 
landscape to the westward. 


The site is sufficiently large to accom- 
modate not only the immediate Cathe- 
dral Group, but provides amply for 
future Diocesan institutions, and for 
the transfer of those now in existence, 
should such transfer become imperative 
or be found advantageous. 

To digress for a moment—what is 
the Cathedral? It is the concrete ex- 
pression of man’s highest and noblest 
religious aspirations. Without doubt, 
the Cathedrals of the Middle Ages, be- 
ginning with those of the 11th century, 
and ending with the close of the 15th 
century, are man’s supreme accom- 
plishment. The culture of Greece or 
the power and wealth of Rome did not 
eclipse the motivating foree of the 
Nazarene, His gentle Mother, and the 
galaxy of saints who infused the crafts- 
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ARCHITECTS’ DRAWING OF THE INTERIOR OF THE LADY CHAPEL 


Construction has already begun on the first bays of this portion of the Cathedral-to-be in the 
Diocese of Pennsylvania. 


men of those illustrious centuries with while we would not follow slavishly the 
worship which they put into enduring details, we may adjust the principles 
stone. They stand as models today, and used in those wondrous days to our 
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modern conditions, and produce a vital 
organism completely adapted to the 
needs of the day. 


Modern times certainly lack the ro- 
mance and sentiment of religion, and 
are thirsting for the inspiration to re- 
vive them. What could be more potent 
than the Cathedral! 


The Cathedral Group in Philadel- 
phia’s vision is a closely related and 
thoroughly organized system of build- 
ings in which it will be possible to 
house everything pertaining not only to 
the Cathedral itself, but also to the ad- 
ministration of the Diocese. This 
Group consists of Synod Hall, Diocesan 
offices, Library, Museum, Chapter 
House, and Bishop’s residence arranged 
about the Cloister Garth on the south 
side of the Cathedral. A large plaza 
on the north is enclosed by the Sae- 
risties, the Gate Towers, the Choir 
School, and a portion of the Canons’ 
residences. The latter also form the 
southern boundary of the Canons’ 
Court, the northern side of which is 
formed by the Dean’s residence and a 
community building for Priests and 


Deacons, in which will be housed, under 
ee : 

the Senior Canon, young clergymen in 

training after ordination. The Bishop 
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CHARTER OF THE CATHEDRAL CHURCH OF CHRIST* 


The subscribers hereto, all of whom are citizens of the Commonwealth of Penn- 
sylvania, having associated themselves together for the support of publie worship and 
being desirous of becoming incorporated in accordance with the Corporation Act of 
April 29, 1874, and its supplements, hereby certify. 


I. The name of the proposed corporation is CATHEDRAL CHURCH OF 


CHRIST. 


Philadelphia. 


Yarnall, all of Philadelphia. 


*This charter was granted in 1919. 
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II. The purpose for which it is formed is the support of public worship 
of Almighty God according to the faith and discipline of the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church in the United States of America. 

III. The business of the corporation is to be transacted in the City of 


IV. The corporation is to exist perpetually. 
V. The names and residences of the subscribers are: 
Right Reverend Philip Mercer Rhinelander, 
James Garland, Reverend George Lynde Richardson, Right Reverend Samuel 
Babeock Booth, Charles Biddle, John J. Collier, Eli Kirk Price, Benjamin 
Rush, William Ellis Seull, Andrew Wheeler, Sydney L. 


Coadjutor’s residence becomes a part 
of this group at the west end of the 
Canons’ Court. Tne scheme also con- 
templates the assignment of a portion 
of the beautiful site to residences for 
retired clergymen who have families, 
setting apart areas of moderate size on 
which appropriate individual homes 
may be erected, where the retired 
clergyman may spend the remaining 
days of his life in the joy of his own 
home and garden, and in the environ- 
ment which the Cathedral and its group 
will create. A village of cottages for 
attendants is also contemplated. 

The Carillon Tower, designed to ae- 
commodate a complete set of bells sim- 
ilar to those so familiar in the Nether- 
lands, is reetangular in plan (not 
square), the north and south dimen- 
sions being somewhat greater than those 
of the east and west. This provides 
greater facilities for the free emission 
of tone, while maintaining satisfactory 
architectural relations with the Choir 
and Chapel. The tower is 220 feet high 
from the floor of the Nave. This height 
secures ample provision for the caril- 
lon, its operating mechanism and the 
earilloneur’s room, all above the vault- 


4 


Right Reverend Thomas 


Wright, and Charlton 


Sf 
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ARCHITECTS’ DETAIL PLAN ON THE CATHEDRAL CHURCH OF CHRIST IN RELATION 
TO ITS ASSOCIATED BUILDINGS. (SEE ALSO PAGES 14 AND 15) 


Br ats sings tins. SiS 


ing of the Choir and Lady Chapel. 

There are some unique features in 
the program, one being the Cloister 
garth which does not follow the con- 
ventional rectangular plan, but is ir- 
regularly pentagonal. This is a logical 
development derived from the orienta- 
tion of the Cathedral and the direction 
of the highways surrounding and serv- 
ing the site. 

The Chapter House is placed on the 
north and south axis of the Transepts, 
in the angle formed by the Synod Hall 
and Bishop’s residence, thus affording 
convenient communication with both, 
and meeting a practical requirement. 
An outdoor pulpit is placed in this 
angle of the Cloister garth for use at 
lesser open air functions. 

The conclusions as to location of 
buildings were reached after a deliber- 
ate and mature study of topography, 
orientation of the buildings, provision 
for ample areas, convenience and econ- 
omy of operation, effects of massing, 
and architectural composition. 

The Cathedral itself consists of Nave, 
Transepts with Crossing Tower, Choir, 
Carillon Tower, and Lady Chapel, 
placed in sequence on the east and west 
axis with the usual cross axis at the 
Transepts. The arrangement makes it 
quite possible to erect any one unit of 
the composition alone. There are no 
western towers. The architectural 
treatment adopted is that of a free 
Gothic, recognizing fundamental me- 
diaeval traditions and spirit, but not 
confined to period. 


The Cathedral proper is of average 
size as compared with the Cathedrals 
of England. The Nave consists of sev- 
en bays of thirty feet; the Choir has 
six bays of twenty-four feet; and the 
Lady Chapel includes six bays of eight- 
een feet with an apsidal termination. 
These together with the Narthex and 
Crossing .'ower create a total length 
of the Cathedral proper of 460 feet. 
The total length of the Lady Chapel 
is 126 feet, and that of the Carillon 
Tower is forty feet. The width of the 
Transepts, exclusive of porches, is 160 
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feet. The interior width of the Cathe- 
dral Nave is forty-five feet, center to 
center of columns, with the aisles of 
twenty feet. Other dimensions of the 
building will be: interior width of 
Nave of Choir, forty-five feet, center to 
center of columns; interior width of 
Choir aisles, fifteen feet; height of 
Nave vaulting, 108 feet, and of Choir 
vaulting, 102 feet; Nave of the Lady 
Chapel, thirty feet in the clear; aisles, 
four feet six inches in the clear; height 
of Nave vaulting, seventy feet; height 
of main tower at Crossing, 279 feet 
from floor of Nave, and height of Caril- 
lon tower, 220 feet from floor of Nave. 

Three bays and the Apse of the Chap- 
el, now under construction, are steadily 
progressing. It stands on ‘‘bed rock,”’ 
the foundations being of concrete. 

The site is in a geological district 
which provides an inexhaustible supply 
of stone of excellent quality, color, and 
texture. The building is faced with 
this stone, carefully selected and sur- 
faced; the exterior cut stone being of 
Bedford Indiana limestone, while the 
interior throughout, ineluding the 
walls, is of Glenridge Ohio sandstone 
which is warm in color and beautiful 
in texture. 

The Guastavino system of vaulting 
will be used in the Chapel ceiling, the 
ribs being of Glenridge stone. In the 
selection of materials, caution ha» been 
exercised as to durability and perma- 
nency of supply. Immediate ‘‘fashion’”’ 
has not been permitted to dominate 
selection. 

The Synod Hall is probably the next 
building in importance to the Cathe- 
dral itself. It will consist of a main 
building containing an auditorium, as 
well as other large Diocesan assemblies, 
and is provided with necessary com- 
mittee rooms and spectators’ galleries. 
The undereroft of this building pro- 
vides the banquet hall, the floor of which 
is at the level of the Cloister garth. 

A commodious stair hall lies between 
this main auditorium building and the 
wings which accommodate the Bishop’s 
and Bishop Coadjutor’s office apart- 
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THE LADY CHAPEL AND CARILLON TOWER 


ments, and the Diocesan administration 
offices, including those for the women’s 
work of the Diocese. The second floor 


of one of these wings provides the 
Cathedral Museum, while that of the 
other wing will be used for the Cathe- 


dral Library. The portal and vaulted 
entrance to the Cloister lie between the 
main building and the administration 
wings, through which a glimpse of the 
portal of the South Transept may be 
had from the Cathedral Avenue ap- 
proach. There is a direct connection 
between this building at the southwest 
end of the auditorium and the Chapter 
House. The plan is so arranged that 
the several sections of the building may 
be erected as independent units, or all 
at one time as a complete structure. 
The Chapter House, octagonal in 
plan and located in the angle formed 
by the southwest end of the Synod Hall 
and the southeast end of the Bishop’s 
residence, is connected with both of 
these buildings. The design contem- 
plates a central column and groined 
ceiling, after the manner of the best 
English examples. A notable feature 
of this building is the roof treatment, 


which is finished with a fleche, thus em- 
phasizing this unit of the composition. 
The outdoor pulpit is placed imme- 
diately across the Cloister opposite the 
outside entrance to the Chapter House, 
and on the axis of the Cloister garth 
and portal of the South Transept of 
the Cathedral. 

Not the least important element in 
the solution of the entire problem was 
the development of the road system, the 
distribution of the planting, and the 
general treatment of the landscape. 
The scheme decided upon is natural 
and simple. The road system consists 
of a series of parabolic curves following 
the graceful contours of the topograph- 
ical levels, and encircling the groups in 
a comprehensive and convenient man- 
ner. 

It will be noticed that the principal 
approach to the plaza from Ridge Ave- 
nue is intersected by the main road 
system, which makes access easy from 
either the Spring Lane entrance to the 
grounds on the northwest or from 
Hagy’s Mill Road on the southwest. 
There is also a direct approach to the 


A SKETCH OF THE SOUTH PORCH 
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administration 
group from Cathe- 
dral Avenue on 
the axis of the en- 
trance portal to 
the Synod Hall 
and Cloister. Ae- 
cess from the main 
system to the west- 
ern Cathedral ter- 
race is also provid- 
ed, while the main 
road runs through 
the Canons’ Court on its principal axis. 

The Bishops’ residences, and other 
buildings of the respective groups are 
all provided with their individual ap- 
proaches in direct connection with the 
main system. The formal planting is 
arranged in well balanced masses, so 
placed as to emphasize the principal 
features of the plan and the architee- 
tural grouping. The scheme contem- 
plates the retention of the present nat- 
ural planting and growth, of course 
modifying it in conformity with the 
new plans. 

Traffic conditions, the care and park- 





VIEW OF THE CANONS’ COURT 
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ing of automobiles, 
play grounds, and 
athletic fields for 
boys’ and girls’ 
schools, should 
they be located on 
the site, have all 
been considered in 
the comprehensive 
study. 

Keeping in mind 
the rapid develop- 
ment of air trans- 
portation, the program does not over- 
look the influence and possible common 
use of the aeroplane. 

Frank R. Watson, Edkins and Thomp- 
son of Philadelphia are the architects. 
The studies for the road system and 
landscaping were made by the archi- 
tects in collaboration with the firm of 
Wheelwright and Stevenson, landscape 
architects, also of Philadelphia. 

A large and interesting model of the 
Cathedral site and buildings may be 
seen at the ‘‘ Chureh House,’’ 202 South 
19th Street, Philadelphia, where those 
who may be interested are welcome. 
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AN OPPORTUNITY FOR HELPFUL GUIDANCE 


The following notice, which has been posted for some time at the entrance to 
the Cathedral Crypts through the Bethlehem Chapel, is herewith presented for the 
information of all readers of THE CATHEDRAL AGE. 

‘‘For the help of those who may have spiritual difficulties or who may 
wish assistance in the adjustment of problems of life, an experienced priest 
will be in the Chapel of the Resurrection for private consultation each after- 
noon, except Sunday, from two to three o’clock. Other times by appointment.’’ 
The Reverend Herman Ebert, a Fellow of the College of Preachers, who is in 

residence in that building on Mount Saint Alban, is looking after this interesting 
and timely phase of the Cathedral’s ministry to pilgrims and worshipers. He is en- 
gaged in the special study of psychiatry and pastoral theology under the direction of 
the Reverend Dr. John Rathbone Oliver, of Baltimore. This work, coupled with Mr. 
Ebert’s previous service in institutions located in the Diocese of Central New York, 
make him particularly well qualified to give helpful guidance to individuals who are 
confronted with personal problems born of the present chaotic conditions through 
which the whole world and our nation are passing. 

Members of the National Cathedral Association and other interested Washington 
residents may make appointments with Mr. Ebert outside of the afternoon hour in the 
Chapel of the Resurrection by telephoning him through the Cathedral Offices, Cleve- 
land 3500, or at the College of Preachers after 5.P. M., telephone Cleveland 9742. 
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Cathedral Stained Glass Statute 
Adopted by the Chapter of Washington Cathedral on February 9, 1933 


HEREAS, the Cathedral Chap- 
WV ter and Council believe that 
the stained glass to be placed 
in Washington Cathedral constitutes a 
most important element in its scheme 
of enrichment and embellishment ; that 
the glass is of transcendent value as a 
means of expressing spiritual ideals 
and aspirations; that it is our high 
obligation to make this house of pray- 
er and praise in the Capital of our 
country the most beautiful that hu- 
man devotion, skill and craftsmanship 
ean build to the glory of God, and for 
the help of our fellow-men; and that 
this goal can be reached only by the 
guiding and stimulating aid of a defi- 
nite policy duly established as a 
statute of this Cathedral ;— 
Therefore the Chapter of Washing- 
ton Cathedral enacts the following 
statute: 


STATUTE IV. OF STAINED GLASS 
Section 1. Or THE IDEAL 


The windows of Washington Ca- 
thedral shall contain glass as beau- 
tiful in form and line, as glorious 
and glowing in color, and as endur- 
ing in material and quality, as the 
most competent artists and crafts- 
men can devise and produce. 


For guidance and inspiration the 
Chapter, Council, architects, artists 
and craftsmen, shall look to the 
mediaeval cathedrals and churches 
in which the happiest combinations 
of beauty, color, and visibility have 
been attained, and where conditions 
obtain in latitude, climate and 
atmosphere such as ours in Wash- 
ington, and shall make these their 
ideal, without overlooking the 
claims of our own Chureh princi- 
ples, standards, and teaching. The 
glass windows of Le Mans and 
Chartres Cathedrals and of Sainte 
Chapelle in France, and of Leon 


Cathedral in Spain, are accepted as 
notable examples to study in our 
endeavor to establish for our Ca- 
thedral the degree of intensity and 
richness of color that would be in 
harmony with a latitude and cli- 
mate such as exist in the District 
of Columbia. 


Section 2. Or PERIOD AND 
PROVENANCE 


The windows of this Cathedral 
shall not be copies of any existing 
windows or paintings, either an- 
cient or modern, but the endeavor 
shall be to reproduce the devotion, 
spirit, and color of the best mediae- 
val windows of the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries, and the grace 
of drawing, figure, and face of the 
later ages, and also to include in 
the design, where practicable, suit- 
able features belonging essentially 
to the history and civilization of the 
twentieth century in America. 


Section 3. Or Harmony 


The windows shall be harmonious 
in subject, design, proportion, scale, 
and color with one another, and 
especially with those in the neigh- 
boring portions of the fabric, and 
in consonance with the architecture 
and the whole iconographic scheme 
of the Cathedral. 


Section 4. Or PracticaAL PROBLEMS 


Beauty of design, richness of col- 
or, and perfection of craftsmanship, 
shall not be sacrificed to visibility 
or to any other consideration, such 
as cost or time to design and pro- 
duce. As a satisfactory degree of 
visibility has been and can be at- 
tained without detriment to artistic 
quality, color, and similar effects, 
the designers are charged to keep 
in mind the value of a sufficient 
amount of visibility for the conduct 
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of the Church services in daytime 
without regular resort to artificial 
lighting. 


Section 5. Or PoweErs AND 
FUNCTIONS 


The ultimate authority and deci- 
sion as to choice of artists, crafts- 
men, subjects and designs, and as 
to the letting of contracts, shall in- 
here, as hitherto, in the Chapter, 
the chartered trustees of this Foun- 


dation, acting after giving due con- 
sideration to the recommendations 
of the Cathedral architects and the 
Building and Fine Arts Commit- 
tees, now including, by constitu- 
tional proviso, members of the Ca- 
thedral Council, and, when need be, 
of such artistic and technical ex- 
perts as the said committees or the 
architects may from time to time 
advise in specific instances, or the 
Chapter itself may call upon. 


e 


Impressions of Leon Cathedral 
By Harry B. Little 
Of Frohman, Robb & Little, Architects for Washington Cathedral 


visiting Leon, in Northern Spain, 

with the special object of studying 
the stained glass of the Cathedral, not 
only for its own transcendent beauty, 
but in connection with the architeec- 
ture, and for its effect in creating an 
atmosphere of worship and devotion 
felt by all those who enter the church. 

One approaches Leon across a great 
rolling plain—the grazing lands of 
Northern Spain—with always in the 
background to the north the range of 
snow-clad peaks which once formed 
the barrier to the Moorish invaders. 
As the Christian kings pushed south 
Leon became one of the early strong- 
holds in the task of expelling the 
Moor. Its walls, part of which were 
built by the Romans as early as 70 
A. D., are still in evidence in many 
parts of the town. The wall along 
the eastern boundary of the ancient 
city is composed of a series of great 
semi-circular bastions connected by 
straight runs of walls perhaps sixty 
feet in length, against which and be- 
tween the projecting bastions low 
houses have been built with a most 
picturesque result. Projecting over 
and beyond this wall is the east end 
of the Cathedral; and as the ground 
rises steeply to the west, the floor of 
the Cathedral is high above the 


| HAD the pleasure last October of 


ground and roadway outside the wall. 
The mass of the high soaring Apse, the 
radiating chapels below it, and the 
lofty fifteenth century Chapel of San- 
tiago growing out of the ancient walls, 
make a thrilling composition hard to 
equal. The Cathedral itself is built of 
a honey-colored stone similar to that 
of the Cathedral of Segovia which, in 
the late afternoon, takes on a golden 
hue,—seeming to catch and reflect the 
light of the setting sun. 

Although the city is small it had 
early been an important centre, hav- 
ing been endowed with a charter and 
municipal constitution by Alphonso V 
in 1020, probably one of the earliest 
in Europe. The present Cathedral 
must have been started about 1250, 
and there is documentary evidence 
that it was completed in 1303. But 
strangely enough, here in this distant 
Spanish city rises a French Cathedral, 
—French in its every detail, in plan, 
construction and proportion. It is 
nearest in its detail to Amiens and 
Rheims, and the later part of St. 
Denis. The arrangement of the chap- 
els of the Apse is like that of Amiens 
and Beauvais. There is, however, one 
great change from these French proto- 
types, based on later French work, 
and this is the almost complete sup- 
pression of wall space and enlarge- 
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BUILT OF HONEY-COLORED STONE, LEON CATHEDRAL REFLECTS THE SUNLIGHT 


“ys = ° . o > 
Architects and glass makers worked hand in hand to accomplish a result of glory and beauty at Leon 


surpassing anything I have ever seen, 


ment of glass area. The clerestory 
windows fill the entire width between 
vaulting shafts. The triforium is 
glazed; and the aisle windows are also 
as large as could be made. A feature 


nee 


that strikes one at once is the wonder- 
ful lightness which characterizes the 
construction everywhere. Only in the 
east end of St. Nazaire at Carcas- 
sonne, in the Chureh of St. Urbain at 











Troyes, and the St. Chapelle at Paris 
do I recall seeing the glass area pre- 
dominate to such an extent as here at 
Leon. 


It seems strange that here, far 
south of the natural habitat of this 
Gothie style, a building should be 
erected so beautiful in all its details 
and proportions, evidently by masons 
who were past masters of their art; 
and yet, with the clearer and more 
brilliant atmosphere of this new land, 
that these masons should so enlarge 
their window area rather than sup- 
press it—as we would assume. Both 
in earlier and in later genuine Span- 
ish churches, and in other brilliant 
and southern climates, large wall areas 
and small windows predominate. To 
overcome such an increase in light, 
and to maintain a churehly atmos- 
phere, a new conception of glass must 
have been worked out. The two 
guilds must have known each other’s 
plans and worked hand in hand—as 
the architects and glass workers must 
work together at Washington Cathe- 
dral if we are to get as splendid re- 
sults. Wherever these glass workers 
came from, or whatever glass they 
made elsewhere, they accomplished a 
result of glory and beauty at Leon 
surpassing anything I have ever seen. 

As at Beauvais, when in their at- 
tempts to surpass Amiens the archi- 
tects were imprudently daring in lofti- 
ness and lightness of construction, a 
rebuilding and strengthening of sup- 
ports proved necessary, so at Leon, 
Shortly after the completion of the 
Cathedral the outer lights both of the 
triforium and clerestory were blocked 
up for safety. Later the South Tran- 
sept developed serious cracks and set- 
tlements and had to be taken down 
stone by stone and rebuilt. The outer 
lights of the clerestory windows have 
now been restored and re-glazed with 
modern glass. The facades of the 
Nave and Transepts have steep pitched 
gables as in France, but the roofs are 
almost flat behind them—as is charac- 
teristic of Spain, leaving the gables 
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standing free against the sky. The 
general dimensions of the church are, 
—total interior length 300 ft., width 
of Nave (centre to centre of columns) 
38 ft., height from floor to crown of 
vaulting 100 ft. These figures com- 
pare with Washington Cathedral as 
follows: Total interior length 423 ft., 
width of Nave (centre to centre of 
columns), 47 ft. 6 in., and height from 
floor to crown of vaulting, slightly 
under 100 ft. 

To deseribe the glass would be diffi- 
cult for a glass worker, and even more 
so for an architect; but I can at least 
try to describe a little of the effect 
the glass had on me as an architect 
and not as a glass maker. In the first 
place every window, large and small, 
is glazed with colored glass. There are 
no clear windows as at Chartres to 
give surface light and distract the eye. 
The effect on entering the church is 
really one of surpassing beauty,—a 
glow of color everywhere, an ever 
changing harmony of colors, as the 
moving sun throws shadows of but- 
tresses first on one window and then 
on another, one window after another 
emerging from shadow into brilliance. 
It is indescribable, and yet it is not in 
any sense disturbing. It is not the 
music of trumpets blaring forth glory; 
it is a deep pulsing harmony of a 
great organ, a prelude to hymns of 
faith and praise. 

Analyzing the glass itself—it is not 
all good. The aisle windows of the 
Nave are more or less modern, of a 
formal pattern without figures—good 
rather than bad—but after all noth- 
ing to exclaim over. The colors are 
mostly blues and rubies in these win- 
dows. The triforium glass is modern and 
rather poor and thin, though brilliant 
in color. The west rose, south rose, 
clerestory and all the Choir windows, 
aisle and clerestory are old, and it is 
these windows which are the glory of 
Leon. Without going into too much de- 
tail, I should ascribe the different effect 
of this glass to: first, a greater use of 
topaz or golden color glass; second, the 
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THE EFFECT ON ENTERING THE CATHEDRAL IS ONE OF SURPASSING BEAUTY 
“A glow of color everywhere, an ever changing harmony of colors, as the moving sun throws shadows of 


buttresses first on one window and then on another. 


greater suppression of white glass in 
borders and elsewhere; and third, the 
inclusion of practically all the primary 
eolors so skillfully disposed as to blend 
harmoniously ; so that throughout the 
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Cathedral blues, reds and gold about 
balance, instead of blue predominating 
as I feel it does at Chartres. If I 
were to try to pick out windows in 
France that give me the nearest men- 
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tal picture of the Leon glass [ should 
select the North Transept window of 
Chartres and the Apse and South 
Choir clerestory windows at Le Mans. 

Regarding the effective light in the 
church, it varies of course between 
clear sunny days and days of overcast 
skies. As a matter of fact, I person- 
ally preferred both the glass and the 
interior effect of light on the overcast 
day. Both in the Nave and the Cross- 
ing I was able to read a prayer book 
without effort up to closing time at 
four o’clock. On a sunny day the 
light, coming through the south clere- 
story windows, gave a surface light on 
the northern windows that robbed 
them of some of their color, and, I 
felt, made the south side a bit too 
brilliant. 

The general effect of our Cathedral 
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as well. 
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CATHEDRAL WELCOMES QUARTER MILLION PILGRIMS 


More than 250,000 people, including pilgrims and worshipers, visited Washington 
Cathedral on Mount Saint Alban during 1932. The exact figures were 251,163 per- 
sons, representing visitors from every state in the Union and many foreign countries 


This tabulation, made under the direction of James P. Berkeley, head verger, 
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will be in any case very different from 
Leon, as there one sees every window 
from west to east at one glance, in all 
their glory. In Washington Cathe- 
dral, as we have followed the English 
tradition of setting the clerestory win- 
dows deep into the walls instead of 
flush with the triforium, as in France, 
we can see only four or perhaps five 
windows of either side of the Nave, 
and three windows of the Apse from 
any one spot. At the same time, if 
we have clerestory windows rich in 
eolor and brilliant as at Leon, the 
light from these windows will fill the 
body of the church with a rich warm 
glow, and will color and tint our lime- 
stone walls, giving us a beautiful, soft, 
and churechly effect that will mean 
much to the atmosphere of beauty 
which we all want. 





refers only to those who came within the Cathedral walls for services or pilgrimages. 
It does not include other thousands who, while not actually entering the edifice, were 
in the Cathedral Close during the year to visit the College of Preachers, the Cathedral 
Schools, the Library, the Bishop’s Garden, or the Cathedral offices. 


Last May broke all Catnedral records for visitors, 46,101 being counted that 
month. This impressive total was due in part to the opening of the Great Choir and 
Sanctuary for regular worship on Ascension Day. More and more Washington Cathe- 
dral is recognized as an unofficial gauge of tourist travel to the National Capital be- 
cause of the nation-wide interest in its construction progress. 


The Cathedral records, based on actual count, show that the flow of visitors was 
registered monthly as follows: January, 8,010; February, 10,205; March, 18,076; 
April, 31,288; May, 46,101; June, 30,761; July, 23,939; August, 21,944; September, 
20,231; October, 17,635; November, 15,108; and December, 7,865. 
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PRAYER FOR THE BUILDING OF WASHINGTON CATHEDRAL 


LORD JESUS CHRIST, who hast taught us that all things are possible to him 
that believeth, and that Thou wilt favorably hear the prayer of those who ask in 
Thy Name; we plead the fulfillment of Thy promise, and beseech Thee to hasten 
the building, in the Capital of this Nation, of Thy House of Prayer for all people. | 


j Make speed to help us O Lord, whom with the Father and the Holy Spirit, we worship 
j and glorify as one God, world without end. Amen, 
ete t ee Ll es me hm 

















Meditation on the Chapel of St. Joseph of Arimathea 
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My body is sheltered in a rented house. 
My foot ever treads upon land possessed by another, 


eussen 


No where is a place that I may call my own. 


But now am I grown rich. 

As “Arimathean Joseph” centuries ago 

Gave his garden tomb for the Body of the Dead, 
So, this sheltered chapel— 

Raised to the Glory of God 

And of Joseph of old— 


Gives me sanctuary for my body, 
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Gives me sanctuary for my spirit, 
Gives me sanctuary for my soul. 







Lo, now I too possess! 
—Atice Hutcuins Drake. 
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The Colorful Art of Stained Glass* 


By Lawrence B. Saint 
Director of the Washington Cathedral Department of Stained Glass 


men have done much in bringing about the revival of stained glass which 

we are now enjoying. Charles Winston, an English lawyer, copied old glass, 
wrote books, developed a large correspondence, and I believe really started 
the present great movement. Taking a long leap, the Honorable Charles Hitch- 
cock Sherrill of New York, also a lawyer, became interested in stained glass, 
and has widely traveled, recording his enthusiasm, and has written a number 
of books about glass—especially telling where to find fine examples of different 
periods. 

Henry C. Lawrence, whom many of you may have known, a New York 
business man, collected fine examples of mediaeval stained glass. His home was 
a dream of color. One panel thirty-one inches square sold at auction after his 
death for seventy thousand dollars, or ten thousand dollars per square foot. 
Raymond Pitcairn, Esq., another lawyer, became enthusiastic through seeing 
Mr. Lawrence’s collection, and has done a great deal in restoring modern glass 
to its primitive principles of color, quality, and craftsmanship. 

The late James Parmelee of Washington, lawyer and financier, became 
deeply interested in glass, and helped to establish the Stained Glass Depart- 
ment of Washington Cathedral. He was for years a devoted member of the 
Cathedral Chapter. Another business man, James Sheldon of New York, be- 
coming enthusiastic about the possibilities of this craft, is helping many to 
become stained-glass-conscious, with special reference to the wonderful color 
possibilities of this medium of art, and the principle of latitude. 


I’ IS OF more than passing interest that a number of lawyers and business 


NE story about the discovery of 
() iss is that some Phoenician 
merchants, desiring to do cook- 
ing on the sandy banks of the River 
Bellus and not finding stones nearby, 
put lumps of natron (impure carbon- 
ate of soda) under their cauldrons. 
As the flames increased, the heat of 
the fire, combining the soda with the 
sand, made a mysterious substance 
run down the shore. It was glass. 
Egypt apparently was the cradle of 
glass-making. We are told glass was 
made there as long ago as 5500 B. C. 
or nearly 7,500 years ago. Colored 
glass probably resulted from the ef- 
forts of ancient people trying to imi- 
tate gems. 
Rome had a great glass-making de- 
velopment. Glass was used first in 


“A paper read at “An Evening With _ Stained 
Glass” in the home of Mrs. Lea Hudson, 6 East 68th 
Street, New York City, on January 27, 1933. 





windows in Rome because of the se- 
vere climate. The Church was not 
slow in seeing the possibilities of col- 
ored glass in its windows. According 
to an ancient writer, stained glass was 
first used, ‘‘to keep out the birds and 
rain, and yet admit the light.’’ From 
the very beginning, however, we see 
glorious color being used. 

Prudentius says of a church he saw 
in 337 A. D.: ‘‘In the windows are 
displayed glass of varied colors, as 
brilliant as the colors of flowers in 
spring.’’ 

In early windows small panes of 
glass were framed by pieces of lead or 
copper; but it was not until stained 
glass developed the power of teaching 
Christianity in color of thrilling beau- 
ty that it seems to have caught the 
imagination of the masses of the 
people. 

When iron, lead, glass, and fusable 
glass paint were used to produce story- 
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telling medallions, craftsmen began to 
use stained glass widely in churches. 
This was in the twelfth century. It is 
a singular thing that the first period 
of stained glass should have produced 
the greatest masterpieces that the 
world has ever seen. The paint then 
used continued to be used for three 


hundred years at least. The reds lost 
their depth and power, as time went 
on, until in the fifteenth century, they 
were comparatively lacking in charac- 
ter and brillianey. 

In the following lines I have tried 
to picture ‘‘The Mediaeval Stained 
Glass Worker :’’* 


Away in distant place and time 

Quaint craftsmen wrought a work sublime. 
’Midst stone cathedrals’ arches high 

They blazoned stories ’gainst the sky 

Of Christ, apostles, saints, and kings, 

Of angels with their rainbow wings— 
Bejeweled gateways up to heaven 

From whence the Child of Light was given. 


What kind of soul and mind and heart 
Wove ancient Scripture into art? 
What moved the hands so skillfulwise 
To paint fair glass for tired eyes? 
They had an inspiration rare 

That lifted men above earth’s care. 
They hid behind their work, unknown, 
God’s truest wonder to make known. 


I turn me to a hidden scroll 

Lost ancient secrets to unroll: 

The chemist reads with wond’ring skill 
The mysteries in a glass-writ will. 

He cannot measure sweat and flame, 
Nor how men hallowed that fair Name 
By shortened lives and sightless eyes 
In seeking a celestial prize. 
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Theophilus’ pen becomes a key 

Op’ning a door that we may see 

Through vast cathedrals’ glory panes 

Men nobler than their window stains. 
Behold! The beech wood forests fall! 
See! Foam-flecked beasts, and workers all 
Making the pots with foot-trod clay 

And blowing glass of pious ray! 


The flaming furnace belches death 

And changes batch to angel’s breath. 
Those flames, now dead, yet left their fire 
Transfixed in glasses to inspire, 

In windows with spring flowers’ hues, 
With sunrise light on crystal dews, 
Uplifting hosts of pilgrims awed 

By solemn thoughts of men and God. 
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It is of more than passing interest 
that the very greatest stained glass 
windows in the world evidently had 
a religious inspiration and glorified 
the Saviour and the life of Christ. 

I refer to the Crucifixion Window 
at Poitiers with its marvelous color; 
the famous West Windows at Char- 
tres in their majestic setting, at which 
thousands have gazed with wonder,— 
these greatest masterpieces of all time. 
I might mention also the windows in 
the North Transept in Chartres, the 
Canterbury medallion windows, a few 
at Sens and the St. Chapelle in Paris, 
and of course the glorious windows of 
Leon in the great Cathedral of Spain 
where the color note is dramatically 
struck. The clerestory gives the im- 
pression of being nearly all glass. 
Here we have color in its primitive 
grandeur. 

The most important thing about 
stained glass is that it can be used to 
transmit a Christian message to the 
soul in color. It was the Bible when 
there were no Bibles. The stories were 
told in a language familiar to all. Dr. 
Warrack of Edinburgh tells how the 
priests could point to the subjects and 
impress the Christian lessons. When 
the religious inspiration died, the art 
died. Despite their architectural fit- 
ness, look at the lame and disappoint- 
ing examples in the fourteenth cen- 
tury, and the sentimentality and pret- 
tiness and colorlessness of the fifteenth 
century. In the sixteenth century, 
when the picture style entered, even 
the architectural sympathy was lost 
and stained glass continued to decline 
until the present revival. 

Stained glass is a color art pre- 
eminently. No other means of art in 
the world can approach it for range, 
for brillianecy or emotional reactions 
or thrilling spirituality. No other 
form of art can go so high or deep in 
tone. It is the sunset transfixed—the 
autumn glory made permanent—the 
flashes of a diamond imprisoned. 

Color is the smile of God upon the 


*Reprinted from Forward by courtesy of Dr. 
John T. Faris, the editor. 
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world. The human eye, made to regis- 
ter reactions of color and light, is 
God’s masterpiece of creation. The 
retina on which the picture is formed, 
we are told by Dr. Haussmann, con- 
sists of fine nerve ends. There is a 
layer of rods and cones with millions 
of them to about a square one thirty- 
second of an inch. The optic nerve 
trunk consists of approximately forty 
thousand fibres, so when— 

God blushes the apple, 

Paints a thousand flowers, 

Crimsons the maples, 

Sets aglow the western fires— 
that marvelous instrument, the eye, 
records it and we are stirred. 

By way of contrast let us imagine 
a colorless world, a place of black and 
white forms. You would not want to 
live in such a world. Despair, in- 
sanity, and suicide would soon follow 
the loss of color. 

When Noah was surrounded by un- 
speakable desolation of wastes of wa- 
ter, mud and gray sky, God painted a 
rainbow on the thick clouds as the sun 
burst through. 

When the children of Israel jour- 
neyed through the ‘‘waste howling 
wilderness’? with Mount Sinai lifting 
its barren form to the sky, God re- 
lieved the dreariness by having the 
church—the tent of the tabernacle— 
full of splendid color—blue, purple, 
searlet, gold and fine twined linen. It 
meant much to the hundreds of thou- 
sands of worshipers of Jehovah. 

When St. John the Divine, the ‘‘be- 
loved disciple,’* was on the rocky 
island of Patmos, he saw in a vision 
the New Jerusalem. The city was of 
pure gold. The gates were of pearl 
and the wall was full of gems of many 
colors. 

I mention these three illustrations 
to show what color really means. I 
feel sure that the West Windows of 
Chartres were all based upon the col- 
ors in the old Israelitish tent of the 
tabernacle. 

Often I have studied the color tones 
reflected on the floor when the sun 
was shining through these windows. 
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The ‘‘Tree of Jesse’’ window strikes 
a blue note, the middle window a pur- 
ple, and the other a wonderful warm, 
red note. The amazing thing which I 
found out, as I looked up the colors 
of the gems in the wall of the New 
Jerusalem, was that Leon Cathedral 
apparently comes nearest to this high- 
est Biblical expression of color.* 

In Leon the golden note balanced 
by green is prominent, which is differ- 
ent from the average of French win- 
dows that predominate in blue, and 
sometimes in purple and red. I found 
in the walls of the Heavenly Jerusa- 
lem predominance of greens to bal- 
ance the gold of the city. Jasper in 
the Seripture was probably green. 
The emerald is a pure green. The 
chrysolyte is an olive green, and beryl 
is a greenish blue. Of course there 
were the other colors too. 

One man entering the Cathedral at 
Leon felt that he was walking into 
the glory of God. Perhaps what I 
have just said is the explanation. 

The principles of the color scheme 


of the Holy City are found in the Ca- 


thedral of Leon. Also it is noticeable 
that St. John saw a vast amount of 
glorious golden color at one glance, 
and at Leon, as at no other place in 
the world, one gets, for the size of 
the building, the biggest eyeful of 
color imaginable. 
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on Morningside Heights in 1925. 
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Alumni News” in New York. 
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A PRESIDENT WHO HAS SERVED AS CATHEDRAL TRUSTEE 
AND SENIOR WARDEN 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt, who took the oath of office as President of the United 
States, on March 4th, is not only an active Churchman, but has served as senior warden 
of St. James’ Parish, Hyde Park, New York, and as a trustee of the Cathedral of St. 
John the Divine. He was the chairman of the city-wide committee under the leadership 
of the Bishop of New York which raised nearly ten million dollars for the Cathedral 


The President and Mrs. Roosevelt are worshiping in Washington at St. Thomas’ 
Church which they attended during the days of the World War when he was Assistant 
Secretary of the Navy under President Woodrow Wilson. 

A national patriotic service was held Sunday, March 5th in the Great Choir of 
Washington Cathedral on the occasion of the recent Inauguration. 

The photograph of President Roosevelt which appears on the opposite page is 
made available to THE CatHeprat Ace by courtesy of the “Columbia University 


I confess to the distinguished people 
in this large audience (also to readers 
of THe CarHepraL Age) that for a 
long time I have had a passion for 
color. My delight in it practically 
never ceases. [ have risked my life 
many times in climbing narrow scaf- 
foldings to inaccessible places in Ca- 
thedrals and churches trying to un- 
ravel the secrets of the great religious 
messages and glorious color of old 
windows. 

I worked in Leon Cathedral where 
one misstep would have meant death. 

It is a real pleasure to be employed 
in creating stained glass for Wash- 
ington Cathedral and I am happy in- 
creasingly as the movement toward 
richer color gains momentum. 

I am sure it would be an outstand- 
ing achievement if there could be 
captured on Mount Saint Alban in 
this age of color all the glory of the 
color of the New Jerusalem. 

Personally I feel that in the Ca- 
thedral windows we have a wonderful 
opportunity to make the Bible alive 
to countless thousands of pilgrims 
during many centuries. What can 
make the stories of Holy Scripture 
more attractive than color of thrilling, 
emotional, and reverential beauty ! 


*It is also of passing interest to note the way 
the colors are used at Leon. The contrasting colors 
such as yellow and blue are found in the ar- 
rangement of the gems on Aaron's breast plate. 
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PRESENT SITUATION ON MOUNT SAINT ALBAN 


If all the members of the National Cathedral Association could 
make a Springtime pilgrimage to Washington Cathedral—and what 
more inspiring occasion could be imagined—they would obtain a first- 
hand impression of the following conditions: 


1. A Growing Ministry in Prayer and Praise. With the Great Choir available 
for religious services and the furnishings installed in the Chapel of St. Mary, the 
Cathedral is better prepared than ever before to meet the need for public worship. 
It is being used, increasingly, for services of national significance: for example—the 
memorial service for former President Coolidge on January 15th; the service fol- 
lowing the Inauguration of President Roosevelt and Vice-President Garner on March 
5th; and the commemoration for the officers and men of the U. S. S. ‘‘ Akron’’ 
on Palm Sunday, April 9th. National messages on the meaning of Lent this year 
were broadcast from the Cathedral by the Bishop of Washington on Ash Wednesday 
and Good Friday. 


2. Increased Beauty of Symbolic Adornment within the Cathedral. The color- 
ful Rose Window in the North Transept, the new reredos in the Chapel of St. Mary, 
and the ornamental iron grille in memory of the late Hennen Jennings—all exemplify- 
ing the Cathedral as a place where ‘‘the beauty of holiness’’ reigns supremely—are 
described in this issue of THE CATHEDRAL AGE. Work is now going forward on three 
of the clerestory windows in the north wall of the Choir, on the carving of the statues 
of St. Peter, St. Paul and St. John on the outer wall of the Apse facing the city 
of Washington, on the preliminary work for installing the altar in the Children’s 
Chapel, and on other phases of Cathedral iconography and furnishings. The new 
examples of Christian symbolism described by the Cathedral architects and others 
in the pages of this magazine are making a deep impression upon the pilgrims. 


3. Temporary Cessation of the Building Program. Construction of the fab- 
rie of the Cathedral has stopped for the time being, and will not be resumed until 
additional gifts are obtained for the general building fund. The last work done was 
the pointing and finishing touches upon the North Transept, now structurally com- 
plete, and the erection of several columns to ultimately support the beautiful North 
Porch which will represent the gift of the women of America. Work on the South 
Transept was discontinued late last year after the generous anonymous gift of 
$100,000.00 to aid the Cathedral’s employment program had been expended. In 
addition to the North Transept, the East Cloister as a memorial to Meredith How- 
land Pyne, is one of the important units in the recent building program. 


4. Concentration on the Cathedral Maintenance Program. Now that it is no 
longer possible to continue the building program, all possible attention is being cen- 
tered by the Cathedral’s Committee on Ways and Means on maintaining the portions 
of the fabric already completed and in holding together the Cathedral Staff which 
has been curtailed so far as the orderly prosecution of the work would permit. Mem: 
bers of the Cathedral Chapter and Council, under the leadership of the Honorable 
William R. Castle, Jr., former Undersecretary of State, are seeking annual pledges 
from Master Builders at $1,000.00 a year, and other annual offerings to help the 
Cathedral enterprise balance its revised budget for 1933. Several new gifts for the 
maintenance fund have been received within the last few weeks. The cooperation of 
the National Women’s Committee, the New York Committee of the National Cathe- 
dral Association, and other local groups throughout the country, is being enlisted. 
This effort to help the Cathedral meet an emergency is comparable in many ways 
to that which confronted the late Bishop Satterlee and the founders when they 
undertook to safeguard Mount Saint Alban as the site for the Cathedral. 


Either the Bishop of Washington, the Dean of the Cathedral, or Mr. Castle 
will be glad to give further information to any members of the National Cathedral 
Association or other friends who wish to stand by in meeting what may become, 
shortly, a real crisis in the Cathedral enterprise. 
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St. Paul’s in Buffalo 


By the Reverend Charles A. Jessup, D.D. 


T WAS in 1848 that the Reverend john ‘‘to furnish plans and estimates 

William Shelton, rector of the for the contemplated church edifice.’’ 
mother parish of Buffalo, deter- 
mined that the time had come to erect 
a house of worship worthy of the high 
purpose to which it would be dedicated. 
Richard Upjohn had made a name 
for himself as the leading church ar- 
chitect of his day. Numerous edifices 
are found all through the eastern part 
of the country attesting his knowledge 
of Gothic architecture, and also his 
devout spirit which makes his churches, 
wherever they are found, unmistak- 
ably houses of prayer. Trinity Church, 
New York, made him a marked man 
in his profession. It was a wise choice 
that made the authorities of Saint 
Paul’s, Buffalo, invite Richard Up- 


THIS CATHEDRAL STANDS IN THE HEART OF THE CITY IT SERVES 
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It was originally planned that the 
echureh should be built of grey lime- 
stone. The architect suggested that a 
good quality of red sandstone might be 
used effectively, and if this material 
were selected the cost of the stone cut- 
ting would be considerably reduced. 
This suggestion was adopted. The de- 
sired stone was found on a farm at 
Halbudton on the Erie Canal, east of 
Lockport. For $272.72 were purchased 
three or four acres ‘‘on the southwest 
corner of Samuel Copeland’s wood 
lot,’’ and from this plot was taken the 
stone of which Saint Paul’s is built. 
There is a parish tradition that the 
vestry, having quarried from Samuel 
Copeland’s wood lot all the stone which 
they required, sold their three or four 
acres for as much as they paid for them. 


Richard Upjohn’s plans called for a 
structure of early English Gothie, 
properly orientated, with a chapel on 
the north side of the Nave. The aisle 
windows are single lancets, eighteen 
feet in height, providing unusual op- 
portunity for the display of the beau- 
tiful stained glass with which they are 
all filled. 

Because the lot on which the Cathe- 
dral stands is triangular in shape, the 
problem of utilizing as much of this 
triangle as possible and at the same time 
of building a strictly Gothie edifice, 
taxed the skill of the celebrated archi- 
tect to the utmost. The result justifies 
his efforts. Saint Paul’s stands today 
on this triangular plot, bounded by 
wide thoroughfares, at the foeal point 
of all the rapid transit lines of the city. 


RICHARD UPJOHN CONSIDERED ST. PAUL’S HIS FAVORITE CHURCH 
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In view of the special problem pre- 
sented by the planning of this church, 
and because of his successful solution, 
the architect once stated to his son, the 
late Reverend Dr. Samuel Upjohn of 
Germantown, that Saint Paul’s, Buf- 
falo, was his favorite among all the 
churches he had built. 


The Right Reverend Arthur Cleve- 
land Coxe was consecrated January 4, 
1865, and succeeded to the bishopric 
of Western New York three months 
later, on the death of his predecessor 
the Right Reverend William Heathcote 
De Laneey. Within a year after his 
aecession Bishop Coxe was invited by 
the vestry to make Saint Paul’s the 
Cathedral Chureh of the Diocese of 
Western New York. This invitation 
was accepted, and Saint Paul’s, Buf- 
falo, is therefore one of the first Cathe- 
drals in the American Episcopal 
Church. It has always retained its 
parochial organization, however, and 
done its work as a parish. In this re- 
spect it is like many of the Cathedrals 
in the more recently created dioceses 


in England, where parish churches 
have been given Cathedral status. It 
is interesting to note that the ineum- 
bents of these parish churches in Eng- 
land, which are also Cathedrals, bear 
the title of Provost and not of Dean. 


Saint Paul’s was almost entirely de- 
stroyed on Ascension Day, May 10, 
1888, by a fire caused by the explosion 
of natural gas which was used for heat- 
ing the building. The great tower, 
with its chime of bells, and the spire 
were left standing; and the walls re- 
mained in such condition that they 
could be used in the rebuilding. This 
catastrophe has proved to be a blessing, 
for Saint Paul’s now has a deepened 
and much larger chancel, and a clere- 
story has been added to the Nave, add- 
ing greatly to the dignity and impres- 
siveness of the building. In the restora- 
tion after this conflagration, the plans 
and general ideas of Richard Upjohn 
were strictly followed, so that it is still 
correct to speak of St. Paul’s as an 
“Upjohn Chureh.”’ 


The windows of the Cathedral—most 
of them installed in reeent years—are 
worthy of notice, and have been com- 
mented on with approval and admira- 
tion by such judges of ecclesiastical art 
as Ralph Adams Cram. Those in the 
Nave recall scenes in the early life and 
the ministry of our Lord. The windows 
in the Choir and Sanctuary depict 
events in the closing week of Christ’s 
mortal life, culminating in the Resur- 
rection. The great east window over 
the high altar shows the Ascension. 
The windows in the chapel show events 
in the life of Saint Paul, with the ex- 
ception of the east window over the 
chapel altar, which recalls our Lord be- 
ing made known in the Breaking of 
Bread to the disciples at Emmaus. 

In addition to fulfilling its manifold 
functions as a large parish, spread over 
the area of the entire city, Saint Paul’s 
justifies its title as the Cathedral 
Church of the Diocese in many ways. 
The Very Reverend Whitney Hale is 
the Dean. 


* 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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ANNUAL MEETING 


The annual meeting of the commit- 
tees and members of the National 
Cathedral Association will be held on 
Mount Saint Alban on Friday, May 
5th, beginning with a brief business 
session in Whitby Hall Gymnasium of 
the National Cathedral School for 
Girls. Addresses will be delivered by 
Bishop Freeman and other leaders in 
the Cathedral enterprise, and there will 
be the usual reports reviewing the 
work accomplished during the last 
twelve months. 

The business meeting will adjourn 
in time for those present to attend 
choral evensong in the Great Choir. If 
the weather permits, the program will 
conclude with a reception and tea in 
the Bishop’s Garden. 

Members of the National Cathedral 
Association in Baltimore and Freder- 
ick, Maryland; Richmond, Virginia; 
Wilmington, Delaware; and other cen- 
ters within motoring distance of Wash- 
ington are being urged to make spe- 
cial pilgrimages to Mount Saint Alban 
on May 5th. 


i 
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In Memoriam 
HENNEN JENNINGS 


BEAUTIFUL ornamental iron 
grille or gateway has recently 
been dedicated as a memorial to 

Hennen Jennings, the noted mining 
engineer, in the south aisle extension 
of the Bethlehem Chapel. It is the 
gift of Mrs. Jennings, who with her 
son, Coleman Jennings, is numbered 
among the Cathedral’s generous and 
understanding friends. Mr. Jennings 
is Secretary of the Cathedral Council 
and his mother has long been associ- 
ated with the Washington Cathedral 
Committee of the National Cathedral 
Association. 

The grille, which was designed by 
the Cathedral architects and executed 
by Samuel Yellin in Philadelphia, 
exemplifies an unusually high stand- 
ard in craftsmanship. The inscription, 
‘‘In loving memory of Hennen Jen- 
nings’’ with ‘‘1854-1920,’’ the dates 
of his birth and death, is incorporated 
in the upper portion of the gateway 
under a foliated crest which is sur- 
mounted by a cross. Both the design 
and the workmanship suggest sim- 
plicity, dignity and Christian integ- 
rity. Though weighing many pounds, 
the gate swings easily and noiselessly 
on its sturdy hinges, which are an- 
chored in the stone columns on either 
side of the corridor. Even a little 
child could open this gateway to the 
serene peacefulness of the Cathedral 
Crypts, once he finds the simple catch 
which releases the latch. 


Mrs. Jennings and her son were 
present when this memorial gift was 
dedicated with a brief service in 
which the Bishop of Washington and 
the Dean participated. 

In conferring the honorary degree 
of Master of Arts on Hennen Jen- 
nings in June, 1918, President Lowell 
of Harvard University referred to 
him as ‘‘an eminent consulting engi- 
neer whose advice is sought on mat- 
ters of great emprise from San Fran- 


cisco to London, from London to Jo- 
hannesburg.’’ 

Born in Hawesville, Kentucky, Mr. 
Jennings was graduated from the 
Lawrence Scientific School of Harvard 
in 1877, and then began his engineer- 
ing career in California. After being 
associated with a large project in 
Venezuela, he went to South Africa 
in 1889 to there begin the work that 
later placed him among the foremost 
mining engineers of his day. He was 
honored, signally, by the leading sci- 
entific societies of the British Empire 
and in 1903 was elected President of 
the Institute of Mining and Metallur- 
gy of London. He was also interested 
actively in engineering societies in 
America and South Africa. 

During the World War, Mr. Jen- 
nings served as an expert on gold for 
the United States Government and, 
before his retirement from active busi- 
ness, was in charge of an investiga- 
tion on platinum carried on by the 
Bureau of Mines. Through his va- 
rious engineering enterprises he ob- 
tained an international reputation be- 
eause of his thorough knowledge of 
the processes of mining precious 
metals. 

When he gave up his London home 
in 1906, he came to Washington and 
lived until his death in the artistic 
home on Massachusetts Avenue over- 
looking Sheridan Circle, where meet- 
ings of the Washington Cathedral 
Committee and other gatherings iden- 
tified with worthy causes are fre- 
quently held. 

**TIf pecuniary reward came to him, it 
was not his chief aim in life,’’ said an 
editorial writer in the Washington Her- 
ald, a few days after Mr. Jennings died. 
*‘The prestige he might give and did 
give his Alma Mater, his country, and 
his profession was his real ideal and the 
justification he gave his conscience for 
labor, research and assumption of grave 
responsibilities. 

**When the time for retirement from 
active labor came and he sought a home 
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ORNAMENTAL IRON GRILLE PROVIDES LASTING MEMORIAL TO HENNEN JENNINGS 


and a cultural environment altogether 
pleasing, it was to his native land he 
turned and to its Capital City. He had 
made his record as a large contributor to 
the wealth of men by his attainments in 


exploitation of the mineral resources of 
the continents. Here he centered his 
thought on patronage of the arts, the ad- 
vancement of science, and the delights 
of the humanities.’’ 
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WILLIAM HOWELL CHURCH 


William Howell Church, 
tired as Headmaster of St. Albans, 
the National Cathedral School for 
Boys, died suddenly at his home in 
Nantucket, Massachusetts, on New 
Year’s Day. Prayers in commemora- 
tion of him and in remembrance of 
his son, William B. Church, who is 
on the staff of the Salisbury School in 
Connecticut, were said by the Canon 
Precentor of Washington Cathedral 
at a celebration of the Holy Com- 
munion in the Chapel of the Resur- 
rection. 

The Chapter of the Cathedral 
placed on record the following tribute 
to Mr. Church: ‘‘His noble qualities 
as a Christian, a gentleman, an educa- 
tor, and an executive, have made him 
a foundation stone of the National 
Cathedral School for Boys, and a liv- 
ing formative force in the training of 
the minds and characters of its pu- 
pils. We shall hold him in enduring 


who re- 


and grateful remembrance. God grant 


WILLIAM HOWELL CHURCH 


him eternal peace and let light per- 
petual shine upon him.’’ 


Writing in The Inquirer and Mirror 
published on Nantucket Island, the 
Right Reverend Frank Hale Touret 
said: 


‘*It is true that humility and gentle- 
ness were outstanding characteristics in 
the life of William Church. And yet he 
had a passion for social righteousness 
and when aroused, was militant and ag- 
gressive. He was decidedly impatient 
with those in public life who were satis- 
fied with the status quo and who made 
no effort to better conditions. 


‘*The social Gospel was very real to 
him. While honoring all generous and 
kind-hearted men and women, and while 
appreciating all their effort to rise above 
the sordid selfishness about them, never- 
theless he felt that human society cannot 
be organized according to the will of God 
unless, as has been well expressed, ‘jus- 
tice takes the place of charity and the 
co-operative Commonwealth replaces the 
regime of individual competition.’ 

‘‘In his essay on Behavior, Emerson 
says: ‘Manners require time, as nothing 
is more vulgar than haste. Friendship 
should be surrounded with ceremonies and 
respects and not crushed into corners. 
Friendship requires more time than poor 
busy men can usually command,’ 

‘¢William Church took time for good 
manners and for deep thinking and abid- 
ing friendship. Here is where he was at 
his best, in the close and intimate con 
tacts that he had with his friends. Where 
he felt free to let go his keen sense of 
humor; where his purity of life, his 
clearness of vision, his high moral pur- 
pose could be felt and understood; where 
his consciousness of a present God was 
daily renewed in character and deed. For 
he was a truly religious man. 

‘‘This, after all, was the reason why 
William Church was beloved. His religion 
was his life. He served God with a quiet 
mind. In all our contacts with him a 
quality that was always present and in- 
variably felt by us was the serenity and 
peace of his life. Someone has said: 
‘The test of all excellence is ease.’ It 
seemed so easy for him to be good. One 
could never imagine him staying near 
anything mean or untrue or unwor- 
thy. * * + >? 


The students, faculty and alumni of 
St. Albans School have already com- 
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pleted plans for erecting a tablet in 
memory of Mr. Church so that future 
generations of young men who come 


to Mount Saint Alban will be remind- 
ed of his service to the Church and to 
Christian edueation. 


HENRY YEATMAN HEYER 


Mrs. Mary Bell Heyer, of Wilming- 
ton, North Carolina, has made a gen- 
erous offering to Washington Cathe- 
dral for the stained glass window in 
the Chapel of the Holy Spirit as a 
memorial to her only son, Henry 
Yeatman Heyer. Born in 1884, he 
stood on the threshold of an interest- 
ing career when he passed away sud- 
denly in 1929. 

After completing the course at the 
Cape Fear Academy, Mr. Heyer spent 
a year at Pantops Academy near 
Charlottesville, preparatory to enter- 
ing the University of Virginia. He 
spent several years in the study of 
law at the University of North Caro- 
lina and at Yale, where three degrees 
—LL.B., LL.M., and D.C.L.—were 
eonferred upon him. He continued 
his studies while travelling in Eng- 
land, Europe and other parts of the 
world, ineluding North and South 
America. 

When the United States entered the 
World War, Mr. Heyer enlisted and 
in association with his mother, offered 
to give a ship to the Government 
which he might command. Mindful 
of his excellent record, his alma ma- 
ters tendered him preferment which 
he refused in order that he might be- 
gin at the very bottom. Entering the 
service as seaman in the Engineering 
Department, he soon won the loyal 
friendship of the erew. A friend who 
observed him painting decks and shin- 
ing brasses referred to Mr. Heyer as 
“‘a scholar who had never handled 
anything heavier than a pen.’’ He 
was promoted to Quartermaster and 
had just completed courses in naviga- 
tion and other phases of nautical 
science when the Armistice was signed 
and he was honorably discharged 
from the service. During his inten- 
Sive training, however, his heart had 


sustained serious injuries which 
eaused constant suffering and subse- 
quently proved fatal. 

One who knew him best has writ- 
ten of Henry Heyer: ‘‘He lived joy- 
ously and looked upon his inheritance 
as a sacred trust. He used it for the 
betterment of his fellows—not for 
himself—and his many deeds of merey 
and generosity are not recorded. Life 
spread out before him rich in promise 
and happiness. But when death con- 
fronted him he did not falter, but met 
it with an heroie spirit fortified by 
the rites of a holy Faith. In full 
trust and communion with the Sa- 
viour of the world, he entered Life 
Eternal in the Paradise of God.’’ 


HENRY YEATMAN HEYER 
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HERMAN HENRY KOHLSAAT 


A simple bronze tablet commemo- 
rating Herman Henry Kohlsaat, Chi- 
cago journalist and publisher, was un- 
veiled in the south aisle of the Nave 
erypt of Washington Cathedral on 
February 4th. The Bishop of Wash- 
ington conducted a brief service as- 
sisted by the Dean. Mr. Kohlsaat’s 
family was represented by his daugh- 
ters, Mrs. Potter Palmer, of Chicago, 
and Mrs. Roger B. Shepard, of St. 
Paul, Minnesota; Mr. Palmer, and Mr. 
Shepard. 

The tablet presents the years 1853 
and 1924 marking the birth and death 
of Mr. Kohlsaat, with the following 
inscription’: ‘‘ Kindness was his creed; 
charity was his religion; and justice 
was his most eagerly sought objec- 
tive.’’ 

Mr. Kohlsaat’s memorial adjoins 
other tablets in memory of Lieutenant 


General Nelson Appleton Miles, 
placed by the Dames of the Loyal Le- 
gion; Major Archibald W. Butt, U. S. 
A., Military Aide to President Theo- 
dore Roosevelt, who lost his life when 
the British steamship Titanic sank; 
and Francis Seott Key, author of the 
Star Spangled Banner, placed by the 
District of Columbia Society of the 
United States Daughters of 1812. 
Following Mr. Kohlsaat’s death on 
October 17, 1924, while he was the 
guest of former President Hoover, 
who was then Secretary of Commerce 
and living in his home on § Street, 
his ashes were placed in the erypt of 
the Cathedral in recognition by the 
Cathedral Chapter ‘‘of the public 
service rendered by private citizens 
* * * and as an acknowledgment of 
his constructive moral influence in 
government and journalism.’’ 


MRS. DOUGLAS ROBINSON 


Washington Cathedral lost a de- 
voted and enthusiastic friend when 
Mrs. Corinne Roosevelt Robinson, sis- 
ter of the late President Theodore 
Roosevelt, passed away on February 
17th following a brief illness from 
pneumonia. Having become a mem- 
ber of the New York Committee of 
the National Cathedral Association 
many years ago, she had followed the 
progress of the work on Mount Saint 
Alban with characteristic interest. She 
invariably visited the Cathedral when- 
ever she came to Washington. On one 
memorable occasion several years ago 


she greeted the entire Cathedral Offices 
Staff and told them stories about her 
brother. 

The Editor of THe CaTHEepRAL AGE 
had the privilege of attending the 
service held in memory of Mrs. Rob- 
inson at ‘‘Roosevelt House,’’ 28 East 
20th Street, New York City, where 
she and the future President played 
during their childhood. A note of 
joyous zest in life and cheerful faith 
in God dominated the meeting. Mrs. 
John Henry Hammond, President of 
the Woman’s Roosevelt Memorial As- 
sociation, presided. 


A VALUABLE COLLECTION 


Recently Mrs. Mareus Benjamin 
presented to the Cathedral in memory 
of her honored husband, the first 
Cathedral Lecturer, who held that of- 
fice for many years, a valuable col- 
lection of framed photographs, med- 
als and autographed letters of the 
Presidents of the United States from 
George Washington to Herbert Hoover. 


Dr. Benjamin spent years collect- 


ing these valuable documents. Tem- 
porarily, they are placed in the Col- 
lege of Preachers reading room, but 
ultimately they will be installed in 
one of the rooms of the Cathedral Li- 
brary (not yet built). This collec- 
tion will be cherished and designated 
as ‘‘The Mareus Benjamin Memorial.”’ 
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FROM THE WARDEN’S STUDY 


In addition to our regular confer- 
ences, week by week, we have had, 
during recent months, a series of dis- 
tinguished visitors who 
we wish could have 
stayed longer with us, 
and given us the bene- 
fit of their instruction. Canon De- 
war of York Minster, came for a day 
and gave an hour’s lecture to a group 
on the use of psychology in the min- 
istry. Then Professor Cock, of South- 
ampton University in England, who 
has been a resident teacher at the 
General Theological Seminary for the 
first semester, gave us a‘most illumi- 
nating lecture on Von Hugel, sketch- 
ing in a masterly way both his per- 
sonal history and the essential fea- 
tures of his thought and teaching. Fr. 
Nicone, a monk from the Monastery 
at Mt. Athos, Greece, who is in this 
country to visit his co-religionists of 
the Greek Church, has been with us 
for three days and nights, a most wel- 
come and delightful guest who gave 
an enthusiastic sketch of monastic life 
at Mt. Athos. We are hoping also in 
the near future for visits from some 
of our foreign missionaries who are at 
home on furlough. We are always 
glad to give these devoted servants of 
the Church the help and refreshment 
which may come to them from a resi- 
dence at the College. 

* * * * * * 


There is no question of the need of 
Doctrinal Preaching today. The clergy 
are quite clear about it. The signs of 
the times and, no less, their knowl- 


Recent Visitors 
Cordially 
Welcomed 


edge of their people 
press it home on them. 
The people on their 
side, although they 
might find it hard to define just what 
their need is, feel it none the less. 
One cannot practice any art unless 
one knows something at least of the 
technique. The practice of religion is 
certainly an art, the highest of all 
arts and one must know the technique 
of the spiritual life if one’s religion 
is to be definite and vital. To give 
this knowledge in a clear, simple and 
effective way is the chief function 
of Doctrinal Preaching properly so- 
ealled. The need of it is not confined 
to the people who actually come to 
our churches and sit in our pews. The 
multitudes outside and unChurched, 
either defiant or indifferent to re- 
ligion, if they are to be reached at all 
in these days, can best be appealed to 
in the same way and along the same 
line. In very many cases their de- 
fiance or indifference is assumed as 
a cloak either to cover their spiritual 
uneasiness or moral cowardice. At 
present they are living in a spiritual 
and moral fog not knowing which way 
to turn, not knowing whom to trust. 
The first thing to be done for them is 
to foree them back and in upon them- 
selves so that they may be brought 
face to face with definite and alterna- 
tive decisions. Nothing else or less 
than Doctrinal Preaching ean do this. 
* * * * * * 


Doctrinal 
Preaching Meets 
Vital Need 


In a recent conference of laymen at 
the College, Dr. Yerkes pointed out, 
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in one of his addresses, that progress 
in prayer can be accurately measured 
or tested by a spirit- 
ual scale of values 
running from ‘‘Now 
I lay me down to 
sleep’’ at the one end to the Lord’s 
Prayer at the other. Asking for some- 
thing for one’s self, purely and sim- 
ply, is characteristic of a child. It 
marks the perfectly normal, natural, 
spontaneous relation of child to fath- 
er. So prayer to God for personal 
protection, blessings, gifts is prayer in 
simplest and most childish form. And 
as such God welcomes it in perfect 
love and understanding. Indeed there 
is in the devotion of the most mature 
disciple an element of artless, spon- 
taneous, personal dependence upon the 
Giver of all good, a beautiful and 
genuine childlikeness of spirit. For 
it is childishness, not childlikeness, 
which in St. Paul’s familiar words, 
must be ‘‘put away’’ when we become 
men, that is fullgrown disciples. 
The key-word here is ‘‘friendship.’’ 
Friends know what their Master does, 
and, therefore, friends, when they 
pray, have their Master, rather than 
themselves, in mind. Praying becomes 
cooperation. Devotion becomes dedi- 
cation, body, soul and spirit, to the 
Name, the Kingdom and the Will of 
God. So prayer grows, develops, 
reaches its true goal. This whole idea 
seems suggestive not only for our own 
devotional life, but for our teaching 
of our people in the art of prayer, and 
no teaching is more needed. 


How to Mea- 
sure Progress 
in Prayer 


* * * * * * 


This past Lent, in the absence of 
the Presiding Bishop, the retreat for 
Bishops at the College was taken by 
Bishop Burleson. His meditations were 
centred on the con- 
tacts with, and minis- 
try to, individual men 
and women in the life 
of our Lord, as noted in St. John’s 
Gospel. Nicodemus, the woman of 
Samaria, Mary and Martha, Pilate, 
Thomas, Peter: these, and others il- 


The Proof 
of Our 
Ministry 


lustrate, on the one hand, the immense 
variety of human spiritual needs, and 
on the other, our Lord’s instantaneous 
wise and loving recognition of them 
and response to them. Evidently the 
evangelist meant to mark this seeking 
out and making room for personal 
contacts as characteristic of our Lord, 
and as perhaps the chief mark and 
proof of His ministry in Gospel days 
as it still is in His present and eternal 
personal contact and union with His 
people. We shall do well to note this, 
especially in these days, and to pat- 
tern our own ministry on His. And 
we should remember it in our preach- 
ing. It cannot be said too often that 
pastoral preaching is the true ideal. 
Choice of subject-matter, content, or- 
der, aim, the words we use, our very 
tones and gestures, all should be domi- 
nated by the one purpose of feeding 
His sheep, tending His lambs. If we 
have not yet discovered it, it will 
not take much experience to make us 
realize how the whole business of 
preaching becomes changed and trans- 
figured if shot through with this ideal. 


* * * * * * 


Our chief aim is, rightly, to help 
the younger clergy. Post-ordination 
training, like any other post-graduate 
training, fits into the early, not the 
later, years of profes- 
sional experience. The 
first years of ministry 
are critical in a dou- 
ble sense. The men are facing the full 
burden of their responsibility and they 
are learning to adjust themselves. 
Ideals aie becoming fixed. Habits are 
being formed. And it is precisely in 
these formative years that intellectual 
and spiritual stimulus and direction 
are most likely to prove fruitful in 
and for the years to come. In view of 
this, our invitations are sent in gen- 
eral only to the younger men. And 
yet youth, or rather youthfulness, is 
in the last analysis a matter of spirit 
rather than of years. And we are 
aware that many of the clergy, well 
along in middle age, are isolated, 


Older Clergy 
at the 
College 
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lonely, cut off from means of encour- 
agement and refreshment. We have 
had with us now and again elderly 
priests in genial and sympathetic con- 
tact with their juniors. They have 
given much and we hope have gained 
as much as they have given. In every 
case, however, before we asked them, 
we have had word that they desired 
to come and would not think us pre- 
sumptuous in asking them. Perhaps 
we had better leave it in this way. We 
do not claim ability to help our elder 
and experienced brethren. Hence we 
hesitate to take the initiative in ask- 
ing them. But if they ask, they shall 
be asked as we have opportunity. 


* * * * 8 # 


An interesting and valuable feature 
of several of the conferences held this 
year for both the clergy and laymen 
has been the giving of instruction as 
to a definite and sim- 
ple method of medita- 
tion. We have always 
had, in connection 
with every conference, a conducted 
meditation each morning. The new 
feature consists of an hour’s lecture 
on the various kinds of prayer and on 
meditation, concluding with a descrip- 


Instruction 
in Simple 
Meditation 


tion of one method and an illustration 
of it. Following this lecture the men 
are given passages from the Gospels 
as material for such a meditation and 
in their rooms make an outline medi- 
tation. At noon, following interces- 
sions in the Chapel, the men gather 
in the common room. Here some of 
the outlines are submitted for general 
criticism and discussion in which the 
men are glad to take full advantage 
of the opportunity to correct mis- 
takes which they may have made and 
to clear up any vagueness and uncer- 
tainty which may be in their minds 
regarding a practical and definite 
way to make a meditation. 

This use of three morning hours oe- 
cupies only one morning of a confer- 
ence and experience has proven its 
great value in giving the men exact 
knowledge of a thoroughly sound and 
well tested means whereby they may 
actually set forward the development 
of their spiritual life. We find a 
growing and deepening interest in the 
practice of the presence of God and 
at the same time an uncertainty as to 
how one goes about it. The response 
of both the clergy and the laymen to 
this effort to help them is most 
gratifying. 


CONFERENCE FOR CITY MISSIONARIES AND 
CHAPLAINS OF INSTITUTIONS 


During the week of January 18th 
to the 25th the doors of the College 
of Preachers were thrown open to a 
number of priests who are devoting 
all or part of their time to chaplaincy 
work in penal institutions and hospi- 
tals. The idea was to gather informa- 
tion from the various men in order 
that a better working foundation may 
be laid, to inspire those now in the 
work, and to endeavour to interest 
ag priests to enter this particular 
eld. 


Without a doubt our most able 
leader, Dr. John Rathbone Oliver, 
out-did himself, not only in the way 
he handled his subjects, showing the 
growth of hospitals, the advance medi- 
eal science has made into the field of 
psychiatry, treatment and needs of 
the insane criminal and otherwise, 
and a comparison of the three volun- 
tary vows of monks with the compul- 
sory rules of prisoners; but also in 
the way in which he won the hearts 
of men. Lecture after lecture ran 
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DR. OLIVER AND HIS CONFERENCE GROUP 


“Each man left with renewed zeal and a determination to be 
of more helpfulness to the unfortunate children of God whom 


he is privileged to serve.” 


over time and always there was a 
unanimous voice of the listeners urg- 
ing him to go on. 

Father Smith of the Philadelphia 
City Mission staff likewise won a 
place for himself. His meditations 


will long be remembered. Our Lord’s 
words, ‘‘Inasmuch as ye did it unto 
one of the least of these my brethren, 


> 


ye did it unto me’’—were driven 
home with such force and regularity 
that each person present is bound to 
become a kinder, more understanding 
and sympathetic priest in dealing 
with God’s unfortunate children. 
Each day, after the main lecture, 
it was customary for the conference 
to split up into three smaller groups, 
each with a leader, for the purpose of 
discussing the topic of the day and 
picking out things which might need 
further comment. Later the whole 
group gathered again, more or less 
informally, in the library where the 
three group-leaders were allowed to 
present the findings to the lecturer. 
It was at this point where fast think- 
ing came in handy. The evening ses- 


sions were truly valuable, 
and gave informal opportu- 
nity for various views and 
practices of those present to 
be presented. 

Bishop Rhinelander saw to 
it that our needs were well 
seen to; he was a father to us 
all. The intercessions held 
each day at noon were invalu- 
able, bringing to the fore 
his love of souls. It may 
well be said that anyone who 
has not seen the College of 
Preachers has a treat in store, 
and that I am sure is the 
mind of each member of this 
special group of City Mission 
chaplains. The building it- 
self is outstanding and the 
comforts in the library, the 
bedrooms, and dining room are more 
than were ever expected. 

As a final word the Chapel must 
not be forgotten. Here we gathered 
for Morning Prayer, Holy Communion, 
Meditation, Intercession, Evensong, 
and Compline. In these solemn assem- 
blies we not only met God but one an- 
other. All the eucharists and offices 
were taken by the men. 

All good things must end, and so 
our day of parting came. It was a 
happy lot, yet a note of sadness hung 
in the air. Many were not too shy to 
say out loud words of regret on leav- 
ing. The Warden, again thoughtful 
of us, went to the trouble of having 
a photographer come in to take a pic- 
ture of the group. That was near the 
end of the conference so if there are 
too many scowls we shall know the 
reason why! Each man left with a 
determination to return to his work 
with renewed zeal and a determina- 
tion to be of more benefit and help- 
fulness to the unfortunate children 
of God whom he is privileged to serve. 


vy. EW. 
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REVIEW OF CONFERENCE ON DOCTRINAL PREACHING 


‘What do you do at the College of 
Preachers?’’ Probably every priest 
who has been privileged to attend a 
conference at the College has met 
with this question on the lips of in- 
terested parishioners when he re- 
turned to his charge. How does he 
answer the question? 

Perhaps he thinks first of the eclass- 
room: ‘‘Well, it’s rather like going 
back to seminary for a week. You 
listen to lectures, take notes, join in 
discussions, and study in between 
times. But what makes it especially 
like returning to seminary is the 
hearty spirit of good fellowship that 
prevails.’’ 

Or possibly his mind goes back at 
once to the Chapel: ‘‘It’s almost like 
making a retreat,’’ he will say. ‘‘ You 
spend a good deal of your time in the 
Chapel. Every day begins with Morn- 
ing Prayer and the Holy Communion. 
There is a meditation in the forenoon, 
intereessions at noon, Evensong be- 
fore dinner, and Compline to close 
the day’s activities. Only there is no 
rule of silence to be observed. On the 
contrary, there is a great deal of talk- 
ing. But a week spent at the College 
of Preachers means, above all else, a 
period of spiritual refreshment and 
invigoration. The intellectual activi- 
ties, while they are by no means 
slight, are kept in a secondary place.’’ 

But if the parson just back from 
Washington most vividly remembers 
the common room, he will perhaps re- 
ply: ‘‘What do you do at the College 
of Preachers? You sit in deep red- 
leather chairs before a great log-fire, 
amidst a blue cloud of tobacco smoke, 
while you look out through leaded 
windows at a white moon rising over 
the cloister, and talk informally, with 
new-found friends, about God and the 
life of the soul.’’ 

The subject of the conference from 
February 8th to 15th was ‘‘ Doctrinal 
Preaching Today,’’ and it was our 
great privilege to have Bishop Rhine- 
lander as leader. 


The Warden lectured in the morn- 
ings on the general subject of the con- 
ference. After dealing briefly with 
some of the popular objections to 
dogma which one encounters fre- 
quently, he showed how it is natural, 
indeed inevitable, that there should be 
dogmas, not only in religion but in 
other fields of thought such as science 
and ethics. The discovery, formula- 
tion, and utilization of dogmas repre- 
sents an essentially scientifie proce- 
dure, and doctrine fits more naturally 
into a scientific than into a philo- 
sophie context. 

Christian doctrine is not what 
Christ taught. It is what was and is 
taught about Him, and nothing else. 
And the whole thing is a unity. Christ 
taught nothing new. What is new in 
Christianity is Christ Himself. He 
brought no new creed and no new 
cult. What matters then is not near- 
ly so much what He said as what He 
was and is. The whole Christian 
scheme may be summed up in two 
short phrases: JESUS IS LORD 
(Iesous Christos)—that is what we 
believe—and IN CHRIST (en Chris- 
to)—that is how we live. 

The Bishop then stressed the fact 
that the Church’s creed is corporate 
in character: all the Greek creeds be- 
gin: ‘‘We believe ...’’ The creed is 
the slogan of a brotherhood. As to 
its form, he pointed out that the two 
important words are ‘‘in’’ and 
‘‘who.’? We believe in One who has 
done, is doing, and will do as follows 
.... The ‘‘eredo’’ that we say really 
means, above all else, ‘‘I entrust my- 
self to God.’’ 

In content the ereed is markedly re- 
strained and greatly condensed. The 
articles of the creed are answers to 
questions which were in the minds of 
those for whom ‘‘Jesus is Lord’’ was 
not ereed enough. They were real 
questions—as they are today. In 
spite of limitations of language and 
thought-forms, the creed is still em- 
phatieally a living and useful docu- 
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ment. It would be ideally and theo- 
retically desirable to improve the 
creeds. But it is practically impos- 
sible and really not necessary. 

Bishop Rhinelander’s last lecture 
was on the Holy Spirit. He showed 
that in the third paragraph of the 
Apostles’ Creed, as in the first two, 
the meaning is still ‘‘We entrust our- 
selves to One who .. .’’ as all the ar- 
ticles in this third paragraph are di- 
rectly dependent upon the operation 
of the Holy Spirit. 

Dr. Royden K. Yerkes, of the Phil- 
adelphia Divinity School, gave two 
very stimulating lectures on succes- 
sive evenings on the general subject 
of doctrine. He began by setting 
forth the three successive stages of re- 
ligion which are found to be univer- 
sal, always in the same order: cult, 
creed, and conduct. Godparents are 
instructed to bring their godchildren 
to the bishop for confirmation when 
they are able to say the Lord’s Pray- 
er, the Creed, and the Ten Command- 
ments. These three things which the 
child must learn are quite rightly the 


ABC’s of the faith, for they represent 
respectively cult, creed, and conduct. 

Most helpful were the addresses of 
the Reverend Dr. Robert S. Chalmers 


of Baltimore. He provided us with 
much to think about on the subject of 
doctrine and doctrinal preaching; and 
especially he drew our attention to a 
number of important books. But, best 
of all possibly he gave us an abun- 
dance of very practical suggestions as 
to how to go about the real job of 
getting the teaching of the Chureh 
over to the people in the pews. 

One morning was devoted to the 
subject of prayer, under the leader- 
ship of the Reverend Malcolm S. Tay- 
lor. His lecture dwelt especially on 
the all-important matter of medita- 
tion. He also spoke briefly of Schools 
of Prayer. The lecture was followed 
by a practical exercise in writing out- 
lines of meditation. A general feel- 
ing of regret was expressed that more 
time could not have been spared for 
this interesting and important side-is- 


sue of the conference. 

The daily meditations were given 
by the Reverend Dr. ZeBarney T. 
Phillips of Washington. Delivered in 
his inimitable manner, they were both 
thought-provoking and stirring. They 
stressed the need of going back again 
and again to the Holy Scriptures for 
light and for strength. 

A word must be said of the admi- 
rable — sometimes highly exciting — 
noonday discussions. Among the ques- 
tions considered (propounded by the 
leader of the conference) were the 
following: ‘‘Just what would be lost 
if the Gospels were pure fiction?’’ 
‘*What would you say to the man who 
declares that the Sermon on _ the 
Mount gives him all the religion he 
requires?’’ ‘‘How generally can unbe- 
lief be traced to moral causes?’’ These 
are samples. 

Diseussion ran high at times, and 
there were a few good friendly seraps. 
But a striking thing was that, under 
wise and sympathetic guidance and in 
the atmosphere of Christian fellow- 
ship that prevailed at the College, it 
was remarkably and encouragingly 
easy to come to a practical agreement 
on any important question that hap- 
pened to be broached. The Catholic 
found himself admitting—not grudg- 
ingly either—that the Liberal grad- 
uates of Liberal seminaries were not 
heretics after all; while the Liberal 
diseovered, gratefully, that his Catho- 
lic friends did not as a matter of fact 
believe in magie but in the Christian 
religion. 

Surely the only intelligent objective 
which any intelligent Churchman ean 
set before himself and strive to attain 
is the ideal of a Liberal, Evangelical, 
Catholic churchmanship. And if any- 
one should ask you what sort of 
churchmanship is found at the Col- 
lege of Preachers, you should answer 
that it is Liberal, Evangelical, and 
Catholic. But that, after all, would 
really amount to saying that in the 
right and in the Christian sense of the 
word, it is merely Catholie echureh- 
manship. B. I. H. 
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*A SPIRIT-CENTERED 


‘‘Spirit and life’’—are the words 
that come to me as I attempt to de- 
scribe the conference on ‘‘The Holy 
Spirit and the Churech’s Worship’’ 
in the week of February 20th. A 
mere stenographie report of lectures 
and discussions profits little. It was 
the spirit that quickened the leaders, 
and through them, the entire group, 
with the warmth of fellowship, the 
keen stimulus of study, and the quiet 
meditation and communion of the 
Chapel, which made this not just an- 
other conference, but one of the most 
fruitful experiences of my life. 

Bishop Rhinelander struck the key- 
note: The Christian life is a Spirit- 
centered life and we find spiritual ex- 
pression in worship. So this confer- 
ence had not two subjects, but one, 
approached from two points of view. 

The lectures on the New Testament 
doctrine of the Holy Spirit were given 
by Dr. William 8S. Bishop, with that 
quiet simplicity of manner which 
often accompanies profundity in learn- 
ing, and his fine courtesy, patience, 
and breadth of view made controversy 
unthinkable even where differences of 
opinion were inevitable. 

The conception of the Spirit, in 
these lectures, was a most helpful one 
—portraying not the domination of 
the human by the divine, but a har- 
mony between the human and the 
divine—a personal relationship, rath- 
er than an impersonal force. 

It was our good fortune to have the 
Warden himself giving the lectures on 
worship. It is difficult to imagine one 
better fitted. He defined worship as 
“that type or form of prayer which 
best effects and expresses the true 
relation between creature and Crea- 
tor’’—God centered, rather than self- 
centered; not primarily petition, but 
communion. 

I shall never forget his lucid analy- 
sis of worship, for me, the focal point 
of the entire week. All that enters in- 
to the conative or active sphere of 
man’s life passes from the affective or 
unconscious sphere through the rather 
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narrow channel of reflection. Applied 
to preaching, this means that we have 
three things to accomplish in a ser- 
mon: Arrest attention, by summoning 
the affections from the unconscious in- 
to the conscious sphere—a brief, vivid 
illustration is the best introduction. 
Second: keep this picture in people’s 
minds until they have reflected upon 
it and related it to themselves. Third: 
show them how to make it active in 
daily life, as a physician after diag- 
nosing the patient’s needs, prescribes, 
not a panacea, but a specific remedy. 

Applied to worship : First, something 
ealls from unconsciousness a sense 
of majesty—a great sense impression 
in nature, a great text in Scripture. 
Then, reflecting upon it, we come to 
realize God’s greatness, our depen- 
dence. Humility is the parent of all 
virtues, Bishop Rhinelander said, be- 
cause it expresses the true relation of 
the creature in the hands of the Crea- 
tor. Finally, ‘‘What shall we do 
about it?’’ We want to offer some- 
thing to God, yet we have only our- 
selves, all unworthy. But the culmina- 
tion of the human story is the perfect 
self-offering of Christ. He cleanses 
us, and in communion with Him we 
offer ourselves, our souls and bodies. 
These three steps are strikingly il- 
lustrated in the call of Isaiah. 

In the daily meditations in the 
Chapel these same three faculties, 
thought, affection, and will, became 
the basis of our prayer life and were 
made vital to our experience in wor- 
ship. For myself, at least, this was 
the great value of the conference. It 
has proved a most beneficial prepara- 
tion for Lent in this day when we 
and our people so deeply need living 
contacts with spiritual Reality. In 
preaching, in the services, in visits, 
particularly to sick folk, and in the 
weekly ‘‘school of prayer’’ which I 
have been leading this Lent, I have 
literally lived upon the stored up sus- 
tenance of my week at the College of 
Preachers. * * * 


0. J. F. S. 





Building the Republic 


By the Bishop of Washington 


N spite of world-wide misfortune 
| and disaster, evidenced by the 

tragic decline in material values, 
the unprecedented stoppage of indus- 
trial enterprise, and the attendant pri- 
vations and suffering enforced upon 
us as a people,—the Republic cannot 
be checked in its progress. The world 
may be experiencing a convulsion, in 
which we share; nevertheless the Re- 
public must go forward. There are 
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“OUR LAW-MAKING MACHINERY 


some among us who dare to affirm that 
there are perils threatening our very 
stability and permanence, that what 
we have long and laboriously builded 
eannot survive the shocks which have 
unsettled older and stabler nations. We 
do not believe it. We are clear in the 
conviction there are elements that need 
to be freshly recognized and reckoned 
with if we are to withstand the sinis- 
ter forces that are emboldened by the 
present critical situa- 
tion. 

Eternal vigilance is 
ever and always the 
price of liberty and 
continuing security. 
It becomes increas- 
ingly evident that all 
our law-making ma- 
chinery is inadequate 
to solve the complex 
problems of the pres- 
ent. It is also evident 
that our boasted in- 
dustry, our excelling 
ingenuity have prov- 
ed inadequate to meet 
t he extraordinary 
conditions through 
which we are passing. 
Something vital is 
conspicuously lacking 
in the economy of our 
life. We have dispens- 
ed with those elemen- 
tal virtues that in oth- 
er days made and pre- 
served us a nation. 

It were well in this 
crisis to remember the 
solemn words of 
Washington in his 
farewell address. 
Their significance is 
greater today than 
when he uttered 
them: ‘‘Of all the 
dispositions and hab- 
its which lead to po- 
litieal prosperity, Re- 
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ligion and Morality 
are indispensable sup- 
ports. In vain would 
that man claim the 
tribute of patriotism 
who should labor to 
subvert those great 
pillars of human hap- 
piness, those firmest 
duties of men and 
citizens. Let us with 
caution indulge the 
supposition that mo- 
rality can be retained 
without religion. Rea- 
son and experience 
both forbid us to ex- 
pect that national mo- 
rality can prevail in 
exclusion of religious 
principle.’’ 

We have drifted 
from our old moor- 
ings that have been 
our security through 
other days of stress 
and strain. Our mor- 
al tone has been low- 
ered; our dependence 
upon a Providence 
that shapes our ends 
has been ignored. 

Our physical prop- 
erties, our marvelous 
mechanisms, our 
amazing development 
along many lines, a 
have made us the 
envy of the world. 
Our boasted wealth 
has not saved us, nor have the super- 
abundant products of our fields safe- 
guarded us against hunger and want. 
The situation that confronts us is ut- 
terly unique in our experience. Are we 
learning the lesson these troublous 
times seek to enforce? In fine, are we 
determined to mend our ways, to re- 
turn with greater zeal to those stand- 
ards that have proved indispensable to 
our security and continuing peace? We 
shall answer these questions in the near 
future, and answer them with definite- 
ness of purpose, or go the way of other 
nations that have abandoned the tried 
and tested ways of sober thinking and 
virtuous living. Flippancy or a care- 
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“WASHINGTON, HIMSELF, CONTEMPLATED A GLORIOUS CHURCH” 


less regard for those things that are 
fundamental to our continuing effi- 
ciency and happiness as a people is a 
form of treason to the Republic itself. 
The disloyal in our commonwealth must 
be exposed and their designs frustrated. 
The folly of our vaunted pride and 
characteristic self-confidence must be 
dispossessed. A sober reckoning with 
those values that we call ‘‘ American 
ideals’’ must be had and the test of 
loyalty to them applied with increas- 
ing insistence. We shall make or mar 
our future by the course we pursue in 
the days that lie immediately ahead. 
We shall need something more than 
clever statesmanship or the readjust- 
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ment of our economic program. The 
times call for an awakened conscience 
and an aroused ecivie virtue. We shall 
not stay the ravages that threaten us 
by sporadic efforts to feed hungry 
mouths or ease for a time the anxiety 
of the idle breadwinner. In the Capital 
of the Nation, and indeed over our 
vast estate, we are projecting public 
works of one kind and another, think- 
ing thereby to restore normal condi- 
tions among the toilers. This is but 
designed to give temporary relief and 
to ease the strain. It does not and 
will not solve our problems. 

What is taking place in Washington 
is symptomatic of our endeavors. The 
greatest building 
scheme ever under- 
taken is under way, 
planned on such a 
seale as to ultimately 
make this fair city 
the noblest capital, 
ancient or modern, in 
the world. A worthy 
ambition for a nation 
so richly endowed. 
After these mighty 
buildings are com- 
pleted they will re- 
affirm to the world 
powers the greatness 
of our material wealth 
and the pride we have 
in disclosing it. 
Washington, himself, 
dreamed of such a 
Capital, but in his 
vision he contemplat- 
ed the building of a 
glorious church, a 
house of prayer and 
praise for all people, 
to be the symbol to 
America and to the 
nations of the faith 
upon which the Re- 
public was builded. 
Such a building, com- 
mensurate with those 
for the Federal gov- 
ernment, splendid in 
design, majestic in 
proportions, was in 
his vision as he viewed 
the Capital that was 
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to bear his honored name. 

A century and a half has come and 
gone and his dream is as yet unreal- 
ized. True, a body of men of excelling 
wisdom projected such an enterprise 
some three decades ago. Others who 
followed have attempted to bring to 
fruition these early hopes. With lofti- 
ness of purpose and patriotic zeal they 
have sought to carry on this royal 
task. Some have given generously of 
their means to its furtherance; tens 
of thousands have made their contri- 
bution that this work might go for- 
ward, but the burden at all times has 
proved difficult. The vision of what 
such a temple must mean to the nation 
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“TO HALT NOW IS NEITHER GOOD STATESMANSHIP NOR GOOD RELIGION” 


as a whole has not been sufficiently 
recognized to permit the construction 
program to progress commensurately 
with the other fair buildings that 
adorn the Capital. It stands today, 
with its exposed massive piers and 
soaring arches, like an unclothed skele- 


ton meekly appealing for enfolding 
walls within which to rear altars and 
to give reverent shelter to its worship- 
ers. While all else in the Capital, 
despite depression and curtailed reve- 
nues, grows apace, the shrine of the 
Republic, the symbol of its faith, suf- 
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fers paralysis of its enterprise. It 
presents a mute but eloquent witness 
to the neglect of a people who, in their 
mad haste to restore stability and or- 
der, seem to be unmindful of the es- 
sential place religion holds in securing 
to them life, liberty and the pursuit 
of happiness. 

If in times of peace and prosperity 
the Cathedral in the Capital seemed 
fitting and worthy, its claim in days 
like these is enforced a hundred-fold. 
Beyond that which it expresses of 
beauty, beyond artistry and symmetry, 
yes, beyond the wisdom and skill of 
those who may administer, it stands, 
even in its incompleteness, for those 
Christian ideals that, in our better 
hours, we believe to be indispensable 
to our most cherished institutions. To 
halt now at a time when what it wit- 
nesses to is our greatest need is neither 
good statesmanship nor good religion. 
We have declared the Republic must 
go forward, that its progress cannot 
be stayed by disasters which for the 
while seem to check its course. We 


firmly believe this as our patriotic 


ereed. On the other hand, we hold 
tenaciously to the conviction that our 
future progress will be determined by 
adherence to those Christian virtues 
that have been our support all along 
our way. No other building program 
now in the Capital, nor indeed in the 
Nation, contemplates a more utterly 
comprehensive Christian scheme than 
does the one which challenges our en- 
deavors. Already with but its noble 
Choir in use for great services, it 
occupies a place of commanding influ- 
ence. The hundreds of thousands of 
reverent visitors who come annually to 
visit the Cathedral is an evidence of 
the strong appeal it makes. Even its 
silent walls proclaim a truth that we 
dare not lose, except to our peril. Long 
ago Comte declared: ‘‘Without some 
new spiritual influence, our age, which 
is a revolutionary age, will produce a 
eatastrophe.’’ Nowhere may we build 
so wisely against such a catastrophe 
as here in the Capital. Here is the 


seat of our Federal government. Here 
publie opinion is reflected in shaping 
our course and making our laws. Here 
the accredited representatives of all 
nations assemble and America’s part 
in world affairs is determined. 


We have found that policies and 
laws are impotent without ideals. If 
we neglect the latter, we shall signally 
fail to develop a law-abiding people. 
Abundant demonstration of this we 
have witnessed in recent years. The 
whole world situation is compelling us 
to give attention to these conditions; 
if we fail to do so now we may jeop- 
ardize interests that we regard as 
essential, if not indispensable. 

It cannot be that we shall neglect 
an opportunity such as that which the 
Cathedral in the Nation’s Capital rep- 
resents, when we are attempting to set 
our house in order. We will not ac- 
cept the dictum that ‘‘religion is an 
opiate for the people,’’ nor will we 
yield to a system which declares that 
materialism is the supreme desidera- 
tum. The outstanding men who are 
trustees for this work have set them- 
selves selflessly to this task. They 
appraise it as an obligation of the 
highest importance. They are faced 
with a situation that makes their work 
a solemn duty to the people of the 
Nation as a whole. 

They are not moved by selfish mo- 
tives nor a desire to win favor for our 
branch of the Christian Church. They 
are laboring against fearful odds to 
put this great spiritual power house 
at the center of our Republic’s life, so 
that it may, from this vantage point, 
permeate the whole life of our people. 
Their task is of such urgency that 
they dare not recede from their posi- 
tion. If at such a critical time their 
high intuitions cannot be supported 
by those who believe in this mighty 
symbol of the Nation’s faith, then it 
must stand here in its exposed incom- 
pleteness as a witness to a lost spirit- 
ual vision when that spiritual vision is 
most tragically needed. 





National Women’s Committee News Notes 


URING the last three months, 

activity connected with the Na- 

tional Women’s Committee has 
been necessarily limited, because of the 
difficulty of organizing meetings for 
Washington Cathedral, or of soliciting 
contributions in the face of the crucial 
financial situation. However, the effort 
to enlist local committee workers has 
gone on in a few places, and these com- 
mittees will be ready to proceed with 
active work when times improve. 

Miss Frances Sibley, chairman in the 
State of Michigan, and Mrs. Russell C. 
Langdon, vice-chairman of the Diocese 
of Michigan, invited Miss Margaret 
Prosser, executive secretary of the 
Women’s Committee, to be their guest 
for two weeks. With her hostesses 
Miss Prosser addressed a number of 
Chureh groups, attended many of the 
meetings connected with the recent cele- 
bration of the one hundredth anniver- 
sary of the founding of the Diocese, 
and spoke at a subscription luncheon 
at the Colony Club in Detroit arranged 
by Miss Sibley and Mrs. Langdon and 
attended by some fifty women. A num- 
ber of the luncheon guests were already 
good friends of the Cathedral enter- 
prise, but new friends were made, sev- 
eral of whom joined the National 
Cathedral Association at once and 
promised to enlist other members. Miss 
Prosser showed the Cathedral lantern 
slides at a meeting of the Young Peo- 
ple’s Association at St. Paul’s Cathe- 
dral and at the Kirkwood School for 
Girls in Cranbrook. 

The interested response in Detroit 
was encouraging. Churchwomen there 
were particularly responsive to the idea 
of placing stones in the Women’s 
Porch, either to commemorate women 
who had been outstanding in their in- 
fluence, or as tributes to living women 
known for their devotion to the Church. 
A number of collections were initiated 
for such stones in the various parishes. 

With the cooperation of Bishop and 
Mrs. Page, of Dean O’Ferrall of St. 


Paul’s Cathedral, and Mrs. O’Ferrall, 
and of Mr. Creamer, rector of the 
Grosse Pointe Memorial Chapel, and 
Mrs. Creamer and under the leadership 
of Miss Sibley and Mrs. Langdon, doors 
were everywhere thrown open. Had it 
been a more propitious time economi- 
cally, results would undoubtedly have 
been more nearly commensurate with 
the interest shown in Washington 
Cathedral. ° * 


A number of attractive units, suitable for 
individual gifts, have been indicated by the 
architects on a drawing of the North Porch. 
A copy of this drawing is available to anyone 
who will write in for it to headquarters at 
578 Madison Avenue, New York City. 


* * x 


Canon John Gummere lectured on the 
Cathedral for the Maryland committee at a 
meeting held at the home of Mrs. Ella B. 
Rhodes in Baltimore on March 9th. Some 
fifty young women who attended manifested 
great interest. They are making plans for a 
pilgrimage to the Cathedral in May. We are 
hoping that there will be many pilgrimages 
to the Cathedral this spring from New York, 
New Jersey, Delaware and other nearby com- 
munities. * * * 


The Honorable William R. Castle, Jr., ad- 
dressed a meeting in Englewood on Wednes- 
day afternoon, March 29th, at the home of 
Daniel E. Pomeroy, which he was kind enough 
to loan for this occasion. The committee in 
Englewood, which arranged this meeting, con- 
sists of Mrs. Frank Enos, chairman, Mrs. Har- 
ris Ely Adrianece, Mrs. D. E. Douty, Mrs. 
Thomas Haight, Mrs. Sheppard Homans, Mrs. 
Charles Hulst, Mrs. Orlando Willcox, and Mrs. 
Pierre Jay Wurts. Mrs. John Howell, chair- 
man of the Diocese of Newark, interested this 
group of women in Englewood, and they will 
continue to serve as a local committee there. 
Later Mr. Pomeroy entertained with a dinner 
in honor of Mr. Castle. 

* * * 


In Roanoke, Virginia, Mrs. Ernest B. Fish- 
burn, chairman of the Women’s Committee, 
is planning to arrange a special meeting early 
in May. 

Mrs. John Francis Smith, chairman of the 
Committee in Frederick, Maryland, has in- 
vited Alexander B. Trowbridge, member of 
the Cathedral Council and a distinguished 
consulting architect, to give an address be- 
fore their next meeting in early summer. 
This committee already has enrolled more 
than sixty members of the National Cathedral 
Association in their community—a splendid 
record, 





Fellowship with the Pilgrims 


By Canon John W. Gummere 


EADERS of THE CATHEDRAL AGE 
R have had frequent opportunity 
to judge of the wide geographic 
distribution of members of the National 
Cathedral Association but few can real- 
ize how many different walks of life are 
represented in this army of friends who 
are helping in the maintenance and 
building of their Cathedral. Repeated 
reference is properly made to those who 
have been notable benefactors in the 
recent past, yet the picture lacks its 
complete coloring until the makeup of 
the ranks is glimpsed. 

There is, for example, the gold miner 
from the interior of Alaska who looks 
not at all like the popular conception 
of the forty-niner but much more like 
the modern business man of our day. 
Had it not been for the watch charm 
made of nuggets from his mine, he 
might have passed unidentified. 

On the same day that brought him, 
there returned a valued friend. Three 
years before she had first come as a 
erippled child, swinging herself heavily 
on the crutches of a paralytic. To-day 
the picture is different as she helps her- 
self up and down the steps with the 
sole assistance of her cane. She calls 
to mind another child with long light 
curls, a victim of the same disease. Her 
right arm had been held upright by 
an iron brace high above her head on 
her first visit, and then, with the pas- 
sage of a year or more, she had returned 
to tell how often she had thought, while 
it was mending, of the Cathedral’s ris- 
ing walls. 

Beside these must be placed the im- 
pression of a newly rented flat in a 
New England city, where Isaac and 
Sarah have just gone to housekeeping. 
Above the sideboard has been hung a 
picture of the Cathedral in a completed 
state. On their visit they had made it 
clear that, in this instance, their’s would 
be no ‘‘annual’’ offering. No, their’s 
would be a ‘‘life membership!’’ It is 
believed that few, if any, Christians 
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have signified such an intention as did 
this couple who wished to see again a 
temple built to which, as of old, their 
tribes might come up. The first Chris- 
tian church in which they had ever set 
foot had brought to them its message 
at the outset of their married life. 

Then comes the farmer from the 
Middle West who announces that two 
of his farms have already gone under 
the hammer while a third is ‘‘ cheerfully 
following after them’’; and the apple- 
grower from Montana who in the late 
sixties has seen his orchards pass into 
other hands. These yield their place in 
the procession to the Kentucky horse 
trainer and his little wife who have be- 
gun their yearly migration from track 
to track caring for the animals of a 
wealthy broker who too someday, per- 
haps, will come and share their vision. 

The picture must be one of constant 
contrast. Now there appears a woman 
of culture and vivacity. A minister of 
the Society of Friends or, as she would 
prefer to have them called, ‘‘ Quakers.’’ 
Widely travelled, she appraises all 
with a discerning eye and compares not 
infrequently with Cathedrals little 
known. The beauty of the reredos in 
Saint Mary’s Chapel pleases her but 
it is the Chapel of Saint Joseph of 
Arimathea that inspires the silence of 
her religious practice. 

Then follows Leonard from St. Sa- 
viour’s Parish with his justly proud 
father. Leonard wants to ‘‘see it when 
it is all done’’ and chooses the most 
practical means of gratifying his wish.* 
Unfortunately not every one possesses 
the powers of decision and action of 
this small boy. He does not realize 
that he is following in the footsteps 
of the political boss of his district, and 
setting an example for a Presbyterian 
elder who follows. 

A ‘‘hospitality card’’ makes known 
two Sisters of a great religious order, 


*He enrolled as an annual member of the Na- 
tional Cathedral Association. 
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who have come, introduced by the 
Mother Superior, and bring with them 
a number of students from their Col- 
lege, young women who respond with 
every evidence of appreciative under- 
standing. 

They are succeeded by members of 
theatrical troupes, office seekers, rep- 
resentatives of every profession, of 


every church and of none, wise and 
foolish, rich and poor, high and low, 
one with another. 

Their questions are: When will the 
Cathedral be done? Who knows, but 
with such a backing who can doubt its 
eventually satisfying the great demand! 

Who has made the largest gift? It 
is only in the story of these lives that 
the answer to this seeret can be found. 


DEVELOPMENTS AT NATIONAL CATHEDRAL SCHOOL 


HE action of the Chapter of 

Washington Cathedral in setting 

aside the Beauvoir property for 
use by the National Cathedral School 
makes it possible for the School to 
meet two requests which have been 
coming for many years from alumnae 
and friends. 

I. A School for Little Children: Be- 
ginning in October, 1933, the School 
will open a department for little boys 
and girls. 

Il. A Resident Department for 
Younger Girls: A separate house un- 
der the direction of a capable house- 
mother is being set aside as a residence 
for younger girls. 

In previous years lack of space for 
both living and classroom purposes has 
made it impossible to consider this 
development. 

Beauvoir is 
located on the 
highest point 
of the Cathe- 
dral Close 
and com- 
mands an ex- 
tensive view 
of the City 
of Washing- 
ton and the 
outlying 
country. This 
property, for- 
merly the 
home of the 
late Reverend 


J. Townsend 
Russell, D.D., 


Residentiary Canon of the Cathedral, 
and Mrs. Russell, has come to Washing- 
ton Cathedral as the result of their gen- 
erous gift. The house with its large, sun- 
ny rooms, with its open fireplaces and 
wide terraces on the South and East, 
has a homelike atmosphere ideal for lit- 
tle children. The thirteen and a half 
acres surrounding the house gives every 
facility for outdoor activity of all kinds. 

The new hockey field, located on the 
northeast corner of the Beauvoir prop- 
erty, has been in constant use this year. 
This field completes the athletic equip- 
ment of the School which elsewhere in 
the Close includes an adequate gym- 
nasium, facilities for indoor and out- 
door basket-ball, tennis courts and 
fields for general games. 

Mase. B. Turner, Principal. 


VISTA OF WASHINGTON MONUMENT FROM “BEAUVOIR” 
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Cathedral Chronicles 


Fe th le 


After showing the Washington Cathedral 
lantern slides before the Art Study Club of 
Sandusky, Ohio, Mrs. Mary G. Lehman 
writes: ‘‘It was a delightful evening and I 
am sure the members of the Club are more 
interested in Cathedral architecture than 
ever before. * * * I think I made them feel 
it was their Cathedral as well as mine and 
also to feel a pride of ownership in it.’’ 

The following message comes from Miss 
Lorraine B. Judson, Secretary of the Art 
Study Club: ‘‘The members thoroughly en- 
joyed every one of the beautiful slides. We 
hope to visit Washington and see, personal- 
ly, every scene shown to us by Mrs. Leh- 


man.’’ 
7 * * 
According to the Calendar of Intercession 
for the Cathedral and the Diocese issued by 
the Dean of Canterbury Cathedral for 1933, 


the Diocese and Bishop of Washington will 





Photo by St. Albans News 


THE GLASTONBURY THORN IN WINTER 
MANTLE 
This tree of historic and legendary interest is 
shown just beyond the snow covered boxwood at 
the right of the steps near St. Albans School. 
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be remembered at the altar in Canterbury 
Cathedral on Friday, June 23rd. 


a: * ” 


In signing the contract for laying the 
pavement of the great Nave and West Front 
of the Cathedral of St. John the Divine 
early this year, the Bishop of New York 
said: ‘‘This action will give cheer and en- 
couragement for the New Year to a large 
number of workmen to whom it will give 
employment which they greatly need. The 
floor now to be laid will be a beautiful and 
striking feature of the great edifice and the 
commencement of this work will make an- 
other and important step towards the com- 
pletion and opening of the Nave.’’ 


The contract was signed in the presence 
of the Dean and elergy of the Cathedral, 
Edward Bell and David Bell, representing 
the builders; Albert C. Fernald, representing 
Cram and Ferguson, the architects, and the 
officers aud members of the Laymen’s Club, 
which raised in small sums the necessary 
funds for this work. 

The Very Reverend Milo H. Gates, D.D., 
Dean of the Cathedral, writes on March 
20th: ‘‘ Already the preparatory work is fin- 
ished and the stone, marble, ete., are now 
being delivered and we shall soon begin 
placing them in the pavement.’’ 


* 7 * 


**As I have secured employment for the 
next two months, I am herewith submitting 
my annual offering,’’ writes a member of 
the National Cathedral Association from 
Memphis, Tennessee. ‘‘I am certain the 
Cathedral Association will pull through this 
period of depression because God’s work 
must go forward in order that we may be 
benefited by the results in later years,’’ 


* * * 


Dr. William Holland Wilmer, member of 
the Chapter of Washington Cathedral and 
Director of the Wilmer Institute of Johns 
Hopkins Hospital in Baltimore, received the 
medal of the Angelo Seechi Academy of 
Science at the founders day ceremony held 
at Georgetown University in Washington on 
March 25th. Dr. Coleman Nevils, S. J., 
President of the University, proclaimed this 
as one or two honorary academies in com- 
memoration of the 144th anniversary of 
Georgetown University. He presided at the 
presentation of gold decorations to Dr. Wil- 
mer and to Dr. Leonide Pitamic, Minister 
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THE SPIRIT THAT 
BUILDS CATHEDRALS 


‘*Hardly thought I could make it 
this year, with an auto accident last 
June and an operation on my eye in 
October, but know the wonderful work 
you are doing, and the beautiful 
Cathedral you are building, so cannot 
resist the joy of sending it.’’—Ex- 
tract from a letter sent by a member 
of the National Cathedral Association 
with her annual offering. 
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of Jugoslavia to the United States, who re- 
ceived the medal of the Camillus Mazzella 
Academy of Philosophy. These awards honor 
the memory of two of the great Jesuits of 
the 19th century, each of whom taught at 


Georgetown. 
* * * 


Concerning the use of one set of the 
stereopticon slides on Washington Cathedral, 
the Reverend Willis P. Gerhart of Abilene, 
Texas, writes: ‘‘I took the liberty of rout- 
ing them all over our District of North 
Texas. They have been the source of great 
pleasure everywhere. I think I might qual- 
ify as a special lecturer myself. Bishop Sea- 
man has them now and I am going to show 
them again when he returns them to me 
Palm Sunday. Then I will ship them back.’’ 


oo * * 


The following tribute was paid to the late 
Archdeacon Spooner, whose funeral service 
was held in Liverpool Cathedral several 
weeks ago: ‘‘He gave fresh reality to New- 
man’s portrait of a gentleman, 


tence, has stood for eight centuries much as it 
stands now, but it does not represent the be- 
ginnings of Christian worship on that spot. 
King Athelstan ordered a minster to be built 
there in the year 932. The Dean and Chapter 
of Exeter still preserve in their archives a 
deed through which Athelstan gave manors 
and relies to St. Mary’s and St. Peter’s Min- 
ster. 

There were Saxon monasteries at Exeter, 
however, long before the days of King 
Athelstan and it is generally understood 
that St. Boniface, afterwards the ‘‘ Apostle 
of Germany,’’ was educated there in the 
eighth century. 

Through the cooperation of the Lord 
Bishop of Exeter, who preached in Wash- 
ington Cathedral last autumn, an article re- 
viewing the eight centuries of this Cathe- 
dral’s history is being prepared for THE 
CATHEDRAL AGE. 

The festival anniversary program from 
June 25th to July 2nd will inelude religious 
services, music and sacred drama. The spe- 
cial preachers will be the Archbishop of 
York on Sunday, July 2nd, and the Bishop 
of Liverpool on June 25th. The program 
will inelude a children’s service, a special 
choral service of motets illustrating the his- 
tory of Cathedral music and a Diocesan 
Choirs’ Festival. 


* * * 


On a recent Sunday evening in Norwich 
Cathedral more than one hundred blind peo- 
ple attended a special service for the blind. 
The order of service was specially printed in 
Braille so that the worshipers were able to 
follow the hymns and prayers. 

Canon C, E. Bolam, Chief Chaplain to the 
National Institute for the Blind in England, 
and a blind man himself, delivered the sermon. 





as of ‘one who never inflicts == 





pain’,’? 
* * 7 

One Sunday afternoon the Can- 
on in residence at Liverpool 
Cathedral was prevented from 
preaching through being sum- 
moned to his father’s bedside. 
This happened at the last minute 
and the Dean of Liverpool, so it 
is reported in The Church of 
England Newspaper, refused to 
allow anyone to fill the vacancy. 
He held that no sermon should be 
preached without due preparation. 

* * + 

Exeter Cathedral is to cele- 
brate its 800th anniversary this 
summer. Writing in the official 
handbook of the festival, the Ven- 
erable A. H. Thompson, Arch- 
deacon of Exeter, says that the 
Cathedral building, its beauty 
unimpaired and its original pur- 
Pose still the reason for its exis- 


CONFERENCE STUDIES 
At College of Preachers with the Very Reverend George R. 


“EXPOSITORY PREACHING” 


Woods of Dallas as leader. 
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The 
the Honorable 


tribute to 
Coolidge delivered at 
the memorial service held in Washington 
Cathedral on Sunday, January 15th, was 
published in the Congressional Record on the 
following day at the request of the Hon- 
orable Edith Nourse Rogers, Representative 
from Massachusetts. 

The Vice-President, members of the Presi- 
dent’s Cabinet, ambassadors and ministers 
from the diplomatic corps, members of Con- 
gress, and other noted guests attended the 
service. 


Bishop of Washington’s 
Calvin 


Photo by ‘‘Acme’’ 


THE HONORABLE CHARLES FRANCIS ADAMS 


Then Secretary of the Navy, arriving to attend 
the memorial service for former President Calvin 
Coolidge in Washington Cathedral. 
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CATHEDRAL CHRISTMAS 
CARDS 


Plans have been completed already 
for the Washington Cathedral Christ- 
mas Oards to be issued next October. 
The 1933 series, which will be in some 
ways the most beautiful and artistic 
yet created for the National Cathedral 
Association, will inelude three Cathe- 
dral subjects: The Architects’ revised 
drawing of the South Transept and 
Central Tower, a color reproduction 
of the panel from the reredos in St. 
Mary’s Chapel showing the Virgin 
Mary and the Christ Child, and a win- 
ter view of the North Transept with 
snow frosting its pinnacles and roof- 
line. 

Other subjects will be appropriate 
examples of sacred art which emphasize 
the significance of the Holy Nativity. 
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‘Good Friday,’’ the passion play written 
by John Masefield, Poet Laureate of Eng- 
land, who was a recent visitor to Washing- 
ton, will be presented in Exeter Cathedral 
on five occasions during Eastertide. A spe- 
cial four-stage platform has been designed 
for erection in the Nave. Members of the 
cast will include the Dean of Exeter, the 
Archdeacon, the Priest-Vicar and Succentor. 
a former Mayor and Sheriff, the head and 
members of the City Police, two professors, 
and undergraduates of the University Col- 
lege, not to forget business men and citizens 
of Exeter. 

7 7. . 

The Central New York Committee of the 
National Cathedral Association held its an- 
nual meeting at the home of the chairman, 
Mrs. W. Pierrepont White, in Utica on the 
afternoon of Washington’s Birthday. The 
Right Reverend Charles Fiske, D.D., opened 
the meeting with the National Cathedral 
prayer. Mrs. White read an inspiring greet- 
ing from Bishop Freeman, telling of the 
continuance up to recently of the building 
program under very adverse conditions and 
of the 251,163 pilgrims and worshipers who 
had visited the Cathedral during the year. 

Following the annual reports a _ silent 
standing tribute was paid to three members 
recently deceased. The present officers, Miss 
Mary Jackson, recording secretary; Mrs. H. 
Gilbert Hart, corresponding secretary; and 
Mrs. James Merwin, treasurer, were unani- 
mously re-elected and the chairman, Mrs. 
White, and the vice chairman, Mrs, Francis 
Chase, were reappointed by Bishop Fiske. 

Sixty members were present to hear 
Bishop Fiske introduce the speaker with en- 
thusiastic remarks about the significance of 
the Cathedral in our national religious life, 
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and the particular work of the College of 
Preachers, of which the Reverend Condit N. 
Eddy had journeyed from Watertown to 
speak upon, Mr. Eddy spoke of the unusual- 
ly fine opportunity this College gave to the 
fortunate attending clergyman to improve 
himself in his presentation of the word of 
God to his congregation and to increase his 
usefulness as a messenger of our Lord. 

The Central New York Committee is 
pleased to report nine new members for the 
National Cathedral Association. 

+ : * 

In order to insure convalescence from a 
serious attack of influenza, the Dean of 
Chester, the Very Reverend F. S. M. Ben- 
nett, who has contributed several articles to 
Tub CATHEDRAL AGB, has been advised to 
take a long rest. 


affords that retirement from the bustle of the busy 
city which emphasizes the enchantment of its won- 


derful home environment. 


Wesley Heights pass 
the Cathedral 


Busses to and from 


Plans are under way for placing in Win- 
chester Cathedral an appropriate memorial 
to the late Bishop of Winchester, the 
Right Reverend Dr. Frank Theodore Woods, 
who represented the Church of England at 
the opening of the College of Preachers 
building in 1929. The Bishop’s Pilgrim Staff 
is to be placed on the western face of the 
Chapel of the Holy Sepulchre, with a suit- 
able inscription. The principal memorial 
will take the form of a stained-glass win- 
dow in Wolvesey Chapel. 

* ” . 


Interesting antiquarian discoveries have 
recently been made within the Cathedral 
Close at Lichfield. During the clearing up 
of a piece of ground in the western end of 
the Chanecellor’s garden, two large stones 
were unearthed. On being fitted together 
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Form of Testamentary Disposition 


PERSONAL PROPERTY 
I give and bequeath to the Protestant Episcopal Cathedral 
Foundation of the District of Columbia, a body corporate, the sum 
ntsc andaheninihiiniestcienastiianiinniai siensaililwnsnaneenadlaad cibaeliatinaenes dollars. 


REAL ESTATE 
I give and devise to the Protestant Episcopal Cathedral Founda- 
tion of the District of Columbia, a body corporate, and its successors, 
PII iccinncthichisieincensemineetteecnctadiuiios puntneenibiatbiciialirennsiaienialiniica euicstaiepenninaneicecamadta - 


In the District of Columbia and in most of the states, a will 
bequeathing personal property or devising real estate should be signed 
by the testator and attested and subscribed in his presence by at least 
two credible witnesses. In a few states three witnesses are required: 


For additional information about bequests to the Cathedral 
Foundation please write to the Dean of Washington, Mount Saint 
Alban, Washington, D. C. 


When Writing to Our Advertisers, Please Mention The Cathedral Age 
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they formed a semi-circle and were found to 
be half the bowl of a Norman font. It is 
believed that they form a portion of the 
font from the Norman Cathedral built there 
in the twelfth century. It is probably the 
upper portion of a corner pedestal for a 
statue, and may have been used for a Holy 
Water stoup. 
* * * 

The centenary of the birth of General 
Charles George Gordon, who laid down his 
life in the Sudan, was commemorated re- 
cently in memorial services in St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, London, and in Liverpool Cathe- 
dral. Wreaths were laid in St. Paul’s by 
the Duke of York and by members of Gen- 
eral Gordon’s family. 

* * o 

Mrs. Anna C. Carll of New York City has 
presented to Washington Cathedral a linen 
table cloth and twelve napkins with ecclesi- 
astical design illustrating stories in the 
Bible. 

7: * * 

New and more commodious quarters for 
the various offices associated with the Cathe- 
dral Church of St. Paul in Boston are to be 
made available through the remodeling, at 
an estimated cost of $30,000.00, of two ad- 
joining buildings which have been used 
hitherto by one of the large department 
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stores in Boston. The improvements provide 
for a reception office and library as one en- 
ters from Temple Place, offices for the Dean, 
the Very Reverend Philemon F. Sturges, 
D. D., space for the Cathedral work with 
boys, offices for other members of the staff, 
and choir practice rooms. 
* * * 

Dr. John R. Mott, member of the Great 
Council of Washington Cathedral, and Bishop 
Freeman were the speakers at the annual 
meeting of the New York Committee of the 
National Cathedral Association held on Janu- 
ary 24th at the home of Mrs. Walter B. James. 
Clarence Blair Mitchell, member of the Na- 
tional Committee for the Cathedral, presided 
in the absence of Mrs. Frederic W. Rhine- 
lander, who was prevented by illness from 
being present. 

Dr. Mott made the following striking 
statements: ‘‘Washington Cathedral is a dy- 
namic reminder of the uninterrupted power 
and the transforming influence of the Church 
of Christ. It is the largest single oppor- 
tunity for the enrichment of Christianity in 
America, From the point of view of world 
affairs, it is one of the great undertakings 
of the present day. 

**Washington Cathedral is going to set 
forth in symbols and with historical accuracy, 
the unfolding of Christianity as no edifice 
either here or in any country has done here- 
tofore.’’ 

* 7 * 

Testimony that recent material disasters 
have resulted in a new growth of spirituality 
was presented by the Very Reverend Kirk B. 
O’Ferrall, D. D., Dean of St. Paul’s Cathe- 
dral in Detroit, at a recent luncheon of the 
Church Club of New York. Referring to 
Detroit as ‘‘probably the most stricken city 
of the United States,’’ Dean O’Ferrall said: 
**T have seen the beginnings of a new 
spiritual birth among industrial leaders and 
among the people in general. I have seen 
churches crowded with earnest, seeking groups 
of people who have come to realize that the 
only lasting values are spiritual ones.’’ 

* * * 


From Canon Anson Phelps Stokes, who is 
now in France following his reeent journey 
through Africa, comes the following informa- 
tion about New Zealand’s new cathedral, 
taken from the London Times: ‘‘The first 
part of the new Anglican Cathedral in the 
City of Nelson, dedicated by the Archbishop 
of New Zealand (Dr. Averill) on December 
3rd, is a graceful building in ferro-concrete 
faced with shining Takeka marble which is 
quarried in the province of Nelson. Ninety 
years ago Bishop Selwyn, the first Anglican 
Bishop of New Zealand, held a service in the 
Immigration Barrack which stood on the 
same site. Afterwards a large tent was 
pitched to serve as the church of the pio- 
neers. In the progress from tent to Cathe- 
dral, from canvas to marble, there is the 
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LATEST PHOTOGRAPH OF WASHINGTON CATHEDRAL GUILD OF USHERS 








romance of almost a century of colonization 
and Christian endeavour. * * * * ”’ 
* * * 

From Belgium comes the news that Miss 
Nora Johnson, who will leave soon to in- 
augurate during Easter week the carillon of 
the Y. M. C. A. building in Jerusalem, con- 
structed with the aid of American funds, 
played a carillon concert at the Cathedral 
in Malines on February 26th. She was 
trained under Jef Denyn, celebrated head of 
the Malines Carillon School. Her program, 
played in the presence of the American and 
British diplomatic corps in Belgium, con- 
cluded with the ‘‘Star Spangled Banner.’’ 

* . * 


When Mgr. Michael S. Lavelle, rector of 
St. Patrick’s Cathedral in New York City, 
appealed recently to a large congregation 
for ‘‘universality of contribution’’ to the 
annual collection for the support of the 
Cathedral, he confessed that while he would 
‘frather talk about anything else in the line 
of my duty,’’ he did not feel he should 
apologize for the urgency of his plea that 
‘*the Cathedral shall always be in financial 
honor. ’’ 

‘*The Cathedral exists for the people and 
for the glory of God alone,’’ he said. ‘‘It 
has no revenue except the voluntary, loyal 
and free-handed contributions of its people. 
It wants no other and will never need any 
so long as the Lord gives us the privilege of 
making everybody rightminded about it.’’ 
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PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


41 East 42nd Street 
NEW YORK CITY 


Conger’s 
Laundry 


Has grown with Washington Cathe- 
dral in the last quarter century and 
has had the privilege of serving the 
National Cathedral School for most of 


that time. 


23rd and New York Ave. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Hand Ironing Specialists 
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SICHI & FANFANI 


SCULPTORS 


1204 Quincy Street, N. W. 


Washington, D. C. 
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When Writing to Our Advertisers, Please Mention The Cathedral Age 





FIRST 
MORTGAGE 
NOTES 


Secured on residences and in- 

come-producing properties in the 

District of Columbia and adjacent 
Maryland suburbs. 


H. L. Rust Company 


1001 Fifteenth Street 
National 8100 
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St. Albans 


THE NATIONAL CATHEDRAL SCHOOL 
FOR BOYS 


A BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL 


COLLEGE PREPARATION AND SUPERVISED PLAY 
IN AN ALL-DAY SCHOOL 


The Bishop of Washington 
President of the Trustees 


The Reverend Albert H. Lucas 


Headmaster 
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VIEW OF WASHINGTON CATHEDRAL NORTH TRANSEPT RECENTLY COMPLETED 


GEORGE A. FULLER COMPANY 
Builders of the Cathedral and College of Preachers 


Offices in 
New York, N. Y. Boston, Mass. Washington, D. C. Chicago, Illinois Philadelphia, Pa. 
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